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ZION’S BOARD OF TRADE: A THIRD 
UNITED ORDER 


LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


MONG THE MORMONS, things temporal have always been important 
A along with things eternal, for salvation in this world and the next 
is seen as one and the same continuing process of endless growth. 
Building Zion, a literal Kingdom of God on earth, has therefore meant 
an identity of religious and economic values: in the daily affairs of the 
Kingdom, Latter-day Saint scriptures call for unity (“Be ye one”), 
welfare (“Care for the poor’), and economic independence (“Let thy 
garments be the workmanship of thine own hands’). The actual 
establishment of an order so characterized has been several times at- 
tempted and in several ways, under plans fitted to circumstances and 
the times, but in every instance the ideal earnestly sought seems to 
have been the reconciliation of individual freedom and group welfare. 
Zion’s Central Board of Trade, a late and little noted movement in 
Mormon history, was no exception. 


| 


Zion’s Central Board of Trade, established in 1879, seems to have 
escaped the attention of Mormon historians. It is not the least inter- 
esting in the number of economic experiments which reach back to the 
very beginnings of Mormonism. In 1831 a system of “consecration 
and stewardships” had been established in Kirtland, Ohio, and Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, which lasted for three years.’ In the 1850’s an 
attempt was made to revive the system in Utah, but it was never put 
into actual operation.” Again in 1869 a new policy resulted in the 
founding, in every Mormon community, of “cooperatives” to handle 
the production and marketing of a large number of commodities.* 
This “cooperative” way of doing things lasted, in most instances, into 
the 1880’s, when most of the enterprises drifted into private hands. 
In 1874, three years before his death, Brigham Young established what 





1. Joseph A. Geddes, The United Order Among the Mormons (Missouri Phase): An Unfin- 
ished Experiment in Economic Organization (Salt Lake City: The Deseret News Press, 
1924). 


2. F. Y. Fox, “The Consecration Movement of the Middle Fifties,” Improvement Era (Feb. 
1944), pp. 80-1, 120-1, 124; (March 1944), pp. 146-7, 185, 187-8. 


3. Hamilton Gardner, “Cooperation Among the Mormons,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XXXI (May 1917), pp. 461-499. These “cooperatives” did not have all the characteristics 
of the Rochdale cooperatives. While “cooperative” in spirit at the time of their establish- 
ment, they did not retain that status. 
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2 THE WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW 
were called “United Orders” in every Mormon locality.* Nearly all 
of these were disbanded by 1877. Zion’s Central Board of Trade lasted 
a full five years and achieved significant results in promoting the eco- 
nomic welfare of Mormon communities throughout the Great Basin. 

As with each of the programs instituted by Church leaders for the 
attainment of economic unity, welfare, and independence, Zion’s Board 
of Trade, and the philosophy it represented, demonstrates the flexi- 
bility of Mormon thinking in meeting new economic problems on a 
group level. Although at times this flexibility did not produce 
successful and enduring institutions, it is illustrative of the social inven- 
tiveness of early Mormon leaders. Whereas the building of the King- 
dom has been an absolute ideal in Mormon philosophy, the means 
adopted by the Church to establish it have been pragmatic. The refusal 
of early Church leaders to insist upon the retention of static programs, 
or rather, the readiness to abandon programs as soon as they proved 
unworkable in practice, is evidence that, while idealists in theory, these 
leaders were instrumentalists in administration. If they attempted to 
establish “ideal” economic orders, they were willing to discontinue 
them when such programs threatened to impede progress. 

The United Orders established by Brigham Young in 1874 differed 
from community to community, but, by and large, each local United 
Order, in pooling the resources of its members, attempted to achieve 
local self-sufficiency and economic independence. Settlements thus 
hoped to insulate themselves against further ruinous price declines of 
the type which had occurred as the result of the Panic of 1873. Inevi- 
tably, both leaders and workers discovered the long-run virtues of com- 
munity and regional specialization. The United Orders were disbanded 
and a new orientation in economic activity was necessary. The aban- 
donment of the “Second United Order” corresponded roughly with 
the death of Brigham Young. President Young’s successor, John Taylor, 
was responsible for the new direction in economic affairs provided by 
Zion’s Central Board of Trade. While not abandoning the goal of a 
divine United Order, President Taylor did not identify the ideal eco- 
nomic system of Mormon thought with the particular Orders which 
had been established by his predecessor. To President Taylor the 





4. Edward J. Allen, The Second United Order Among the Mormons (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936). The term “United Order” is confusingly applied by scholars to 
(a) the 1831 experiment, which can be more accurately described as the law of consecra- 
tion and stewardship; (b) the 1874 organizations which, being quite different from the 
1831 “orders,” are frequently said to be a part of the Second United Order; and (c) the 
ideal economic system of Mormon thought. This utopia might be more accurately termed 
“The Order of Enoch,” for Mormons have made much of the following verse in their 
scriptures: “And the Lord called his [Enoch’s] people Zion, because they were of one 
heart and one mind, and dwelt in righteousness; and there were no poor among them.” 
Pearl of Great Price, Book of Moses, 7:18. 
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ZION’S BOARD OF TRADE 


United Order was not a static concept or program. Zion’s Board of 
Trade was devised as a means of assuring practical and effective group 
cooperation in meeting the challenge of an expanding regional econ- 
omy. It represented the type of mild economic planning and social 
experimentation which was consistent with prevailing capitalistic tend- 
encies. 

President Taylor decided to establish Zion’s Central Board of Trade 
after a visit to Cache Valley in the summer of 1878. His first public 
mention of the new scheme was on September 5, 1878, in a brief talk 
to Mormon bishops in the Salt Lake City area. The secretary of the 
meeting tells us that President Taylor “spoke of the unanimity prevail- 
ing in Cache Valley in the sale of products, no middlemen being 
employed, but the highest prices being obtained for the producers. It 
was high time,” he said, “for the Saints to fall into line. Every revela- 
tion given Joseph Smith would have to be carried out. . . . We must 
turn round as a people and become united, both in temporal and 
spiritual things. Many things had been started here in the name of 
God in the way of cooperation, but the covetousness of men had 
stepped in and destroyed the confidence of the people. If we would 
put away our selfishness and blend together our interests, God would 
pour out his blessings on Israel and make us the richest people on the 
face of the earth.” ° 

Just what was the Cache Valley plan of cooperation? It had begun 
in March 1872. At that time the presidents and managers of the 
cooperative stores in Cache Valley met to work out a way of improving 
the marketing facilities in the Valley. Middlemen, usually non-Mor- 
mons, had been buying up all available marketable products and 
hauling them to railway centers, where they were sold to commission 
merchants who shipped them to California, Nevada, Montana, and 
other consuming areas. This was especially true of eggs, butter, and 
grain, which were bought at low prices in Cache Valley and sold at 
fantastic prices in mining camps. The middlemen were said to be 
“waxing rich.” It is probable that the local cooperatives felt they 
could perform this marketing function themselves and thus save “to 
the people” the profits which were going to “outside” middlemen. The 
meeting of cooperative officials resulted in agreements to: 


1. Offer uniform prices for the farm products brought to them for 
marketing. 





5. L.D.S. Journal History (MS, hereafter referred to as “JH’”), September 5, 1878. 
6. Deseret News, April 10, 1872. 
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2. Use their influence in improving the quality of products brought 
to their particular stores. 


3. Find markets for the exportable products of the Valley. 


4. Form an organization called the Board of Trade for carrying 
out the above aims.’ 


The Cache Valley Board of Trade functioned briefly until the organi- 
zation of the Cache Valley United Order in 1874, and was revived 
in March 1876.8 In the later organization, Moses Thatcher was a 
prime mover. He was president of the Cache Valley Stake, and also 
manager of the Cache Valley Cooperative in Logan —a branch of 
the Church-controlled Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution 
(Z.C.M.I.), of which more will be said subsequently. Thatcher stated 
the purpose of the Cache Valley Board of Trade to be that of “regu- 
lating the commerce of producers and consumers and introducing a 
more healthy and stable condition of supply and demand.” ® A more 
skeptical person might have viewed the movement as a means of tight- 
ening the monopoly powers of the Church-sponsored cooperatives. 
In any event the Board of Trade movement spread to other settlements. 
In June 1878 the Saints in Bear Lake Valley organized a Board of 
Trade to engage in buying and selling produce.'® 

President Taylor, as previously indicated, foresaw immense possi- 
bilities in this type of organization as a form of collective control and 
cooperative endeavor. From his sermons we can conclude that he and 
his fellow Apostles saw the need for: 


1. Cooperation on a greater scale than was provided by Z.C.M.L., 
and its branches, and the many local cooperative organizations. 


2. Regional or church-wide integration and direction of economic 
activities. 


3. Meeting the growing criticism directed against Z.C.M.I., local 
cooperatives, and local United Orders. 


4. Replacement of the failing United Orders with a less communal, 
more regional, form of collective control. 





7. Loc. cit. 


8. Ibid., July 16, 1879. 
9. “Cache Valley Historical Record,” Book A, February 1, 1879. 
10. Deseret News, June 17, 1878. 
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ZION’S BOARD OF TRADE 


It was clearly necessary for the Church to perform the organizational 
tasks required in establishing such a system. The contemplated Board 
of Trade could meet in connection with the general conference of Saints 
in April and October of each year. President Taylor could preside at 
meetings of the Board of Trade as well as at the religious conferences, 
and thus an identity of interests would be maintained. The Board of 
Trade could solve short-run problems such as those involved in coop- 
erative marketing, cooperative buying, development of manufacturing 
industries, arbitration, and the regulation of trade in the interests of 
the group as a whole. It would also, in its long-run aspect, prepare 
the way for a more completely cooperative society such as that con- 
templated in the divine “Order of Enoch.” 

Prior to the general conference of the Church held in October 1878, 
President Taylor talked the matter over with his counselors, the execu- 
tives of Z.C.M.I., and other leading Mormon businessmen. According 
to his counselor, George Q. Cannon, the organization which President 
Taylor envisioned would have rather broad functions. The Church 
needed to have ‘‘a permanent organization of her best businessmen, 
and the most practical men from all parts of [Utah] Territory, acting 
in the capacity of a board of trade, whose duty [would] be to look 
after . . . manufacturing, mercantile and other interests; and should 
there at any time be anything wrong in [their] systems of doing 
business, tending in the least to prevent perfect union, . . . the necessary 
measures [must] be devised to remedy these things and bring about 
a concert of action upon all hands.” ™ 

President Taylor appointed a committee — variously called an “In- 
vestigating Committee,” a “Committee on the Manufacturing and 
Mercantile Interests of the Territory,” and a ‘““Committee on Coopera- 
tion, Home Manufactures, and Industries” — with H. S. Eldredge, 
manager of Z.C.M.I., as chairman. According to President Taylor the 
committee was “organized for the purpose of introducing measures to 
promote the interests of that institution [Z.C.M.I.] as well as the 
general interests of the people throughout the Territory.” *? This com- 
mittee was to form the basis upon which “a permanent committee” 
or “Board of Trade” would be organized, “according to the order of 
this Church and Kingdom of God... .” ™ 

Under President Taylor’s instructions, this Church-wide Board of 
Trade was to maintain close relations with Z.C.M.I. It is interesting 





11. JH, October 6, 1878. 
12. JH, October 8, 1878. 
13. Loc. cit. 
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to note the particular place Z.C.M.I. occupied in the Mormon econ- 
omy.'* Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution was organized by 
Brigham Young in 1869, partly with Church funds, to perform the 
wholesaling function for the cooperative retail stores which were sub- 
sequently established in each Mormon settlement. It also sold at retail, 
on the department store plan, in Salt Lake City. The institution had 
proved to be very profitable and Church leaders were very proud of 
this, the “Parent Cooperative Institution.” It had neatly fitted the 
economic plans of the Church. Not only had it given aid and support 
to local cooperative stores, but in its purchases it had given preference 
to the products of home industry. It had even developed home manu- 
facturing industries where purely private capital had failed. George 
Q. Cannon said of it, ‘Our institution . . . has carried many a strug- 
gling enterprise; it has been the beast of burden for almost every 
institution and every establishment and railroad, almost, in the coun- 
try. It has accomplished an immense amount of good, far more than 
the mere paying of dividends, although it has done this to a surprising 
extent.” 7° 

After its close call with bankruptcy in 1873, Brigham Young had 
tended to emphasize financial soundness in operating Z.C.M.I., but 
John Taylor, as its new president, took the attitude that it had broader 
social functions to fulfill. “We are striving,” he said in the October 
1878 Church conference, 


to adjust matters relative to our cooperative institutions, and to place them on 
a basis more in consonance with the revelations given to us on that subject. 
Zion’s Mercantile Institution has been established as a stepping stone to the 
introduction of the United Order, and it is proper that in all of our moves of 
a temporal nature we should have this great object in view. That Institution 
is emphatically called Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution, and ought to 
operate, as the name indicates, in the interests of Zion; and all the various 
Stakes, being what are termed “Stakes of Zion,” ought to do their business 
through that institution, and sustain it in all of their mercantile operations; on 
the other hand, that institution should act in behalf of, and in the interest of 
all the people in the several Stakes, and while it is being sustained and helped 
by all, ought to shield, protect and help all, that a mutual reciprocity of feeling 
and action may exist as between the people and that institution.?¢ 





14. Despite its name, Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution has never been a true coop- 
erative in the sense in which that word is understood today. (Gardner, op. cit., pp. 486-9.) 
Organized and operated as a joint-stock company, Z.C.M.I. merited the adjective “coop- 
erative” only during the first fifteen years of its existence (1869 to 1884) when in the 
main its policies gave first consideration to Mormon group welfare and only secondary 
attention to profits. 

15. JH, October 6, 1878. 


16. JH, October 8, 1878. 
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ZION’S BOARD OF TRADE 7 


It was President Taylor’s thought that the merchandising coopera- 
tives in 1869 and afterward were only a preliminary step, and that it 
was now necessary to establish industrial cooperation on a wide scale. 
The cooperative mercantile movement had been essential, to be sure. 
The editor of the Deseret News wrote: 


It has been the means, as a distributor of imported goods, of furnishing mer- 
chandise at remarkably low prices, thus bringing them within the reach of the 
masses; it has been a regulator of trade; it has prevented ‘corners’ in any article 
in general demand; it has kept large supplies at a convenient point for dealers 
in the various parts of the Territory, by which the people could obtain comforts 
at all seasons of the year without difficulty; it has also been a repository for 
many articles of home manufacture, by which they have been brought to the 
attention and patronage of the public. . . . It is eminently a commercial success. 
But no matter how cheaply and easily we can obtain imports by means of 
Z.C.M.I., it is conceded that our true policy is to make, as far as possible, at 
least what we need for home consumption, with an eye to future exports of 
those articles which we can sell abroad at a profit. To determine what can 
be produced and manufactured to the best advantage, on sound business 
principles, in this Territory, and to devise measures by which those articles can 
be produced for the benefit of the community and the advantage of all engaged 
in the enterprises, . . . are the purposes which will be served by the organiza- 
tion of Zion’s Board of Trade.” 


I 


It was now necessary to work out the details of the “mew coopera- 
tion” under a Church-wide Board of Trade. The Investigating Com- 
mittee appointed by President Taylor divided into five sub-committees 
which made suggestions on dry goods, groceries, produce, wool, and 
wagons, as well as on the proper objectives of cooperation as a whole. 
The reports of these sub-committees were read to the semi-annual 
conference of the Church on October 8, 1878, by President Cannon. 
These reports are interesting documents because they reflect the think- 
ing of the business leadership of the Church. They also bore the stamp 
of approval of the First Presidency. Unfortunately, they are too lengthy 
for reproduction here. Among the observations and recommendations 
contained in these reports, however, are the following: 


1. During the preceding year (i.e., 1877-1878) Z.C.M.I. purchased, for sale, over 
$125,000 worth of “home-made” articles. This encouragement to home industry 
should be continued. Preference should be given home manufactures. The 
various branches of home manufacturing should work out a plan by which 
each would specialize in its outstanding product, thus improving the over-all 
quality and efficiency of Utah production. (This was done with the woolen 
industry.) 





17. Deseret News, April 20, 1881. 
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2. Z.C.M.I. was not only in the position of being able to import products from 
the States under the best possible circumstances but was also able to export 
and market “valley” produce to the best advantage of Utah farmers and 
dealers. Z.C.M.I. should operate on a “near-cost” basis to avoid profiteering 
on its patrons, on both buying and selling ends, as “outside” middlemen had 
done in the past. 


3. The Church’s cooperative system—that is, Z.C.M.I. as the Parent, with 
branches strategically located, and with local cooperative stores as patrons— 
could unite the Mormon people temporally if all cooperative institutions dealt 
fairly with the people and demonstrated their economic soundness. 


4. The best method of assuring enlightened trade practices, as well as coopera- 
tion between local producers and dealers and the central agency (Z.C.M.L.), 
would be the establishment of a local Board of Trade in each Stake. 


After these reports were read to the assembled Saints, they “unani- 
mously sustained” the plans of the First Presidency in “adjusting mat- 
ters relative to [the] temporal interests” of the Mormon people.'® 
President Taylor then followed with a sermon on temporal unity. He 
said, “. . . if mistakes and blunders had been made in trying to estab- 
lish the United Order, that should not prevent us from carrying out 
the revelation of God, to be united together in our temporal and 
spiritual affairs; for unless ‘we were one,’ we were not the Lord’s. .. . 
All who felt to endorse and carry out the principles of union, as dic- 
tated by the Presidency and the Twelve would say amen.” A “hearty 
and universal response” was reported to have been given.'® In short, 
attempts to revive the United Orders were to be abandoned, but con- 
trol over economic life by the First Presidency to achieve “temporal 
unity” was not relaxed. The objectives were the same, but the means 
of achieving those objectives would be altered. 

In spelling out the meaning of “the principles of union,” President 
Taylor stated that he would begin with Zion’s Board of Trade, which 
was to protect both the people and the parent institution. Stake 
organizations would then be set up, with a representative — or repre- 
sentatives — from each stake on the general or central board. 


And when we get things into a proper fix we will pull with a long pull and 
a strong pull and a pull all together. We will strive to be one; . . . we will 
begin with this, and then cooperate in all the different Stakes, not only in... 
merchandising, but in . . . manufacturing affairs and in . . . producing affairs; 
and in everything it will be the duty of this general Board of Trade to regulate 
the interests of the whole community, honestly and faithfully, at least we will 
do it according to the best ability we have; and if there should be any mistakes 





18. JH, October 8, 1878. 
19. Loc. cit. Italics added. 
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ZION’S BOARD OF TRADE 


arise, we will try to correct them; if they are on the part of the people, we 
will talk to them about it, if on the part of the institution, we will talk to 
its management about it. And we will keep working and operating until we 
succeed in introducing and establishing these things that God has desired, and 
until Zion shall be a united people and the glory of all the earth.?° 


The day following these conference transactions (October 9, 1878) 
a meeting was held in Salt Lake City to effect a preliminary organiza- 
tion of Zion’s Board of Trade. A further meeting of the group was 
held ten days later at which the organization was completed. John 
Taylor was elected president, William Jennings and Edward Hunter, 
vice presidents, and T. G. Webber, secretary and treasurer. A Board 
of Directors was chosen, plans were made to establish stake organiza- 
tions, and a committee was appointed to draft articles of association.”’ 

The drive to organize stake boards of trade was carried out under 
the leadership of Moses Thatcher, who was called on a special mission 
for this purpose. He organized associations in Utah, Juab, Sanpete, 
and Sevier counties, and laid the ground work for similar organizations 
in other stakes. Soon, practically every stake in Zion was organized. 
President Taylor aided in this drive by writing to some, if not all, of 
the stake presidents. For example, he wrote to Apostle Erastus Snow, 
at St. George, under date of April 29, 1879, in relation “to organizing 
Stake Boards of Trade and encouraging cooperation among the people, 
preparatory to more fully entering into the United Order.” ?* This 
letter indicates the lofty ideals used in advocating support of the Board 
of Trade movement. It also indicates that President Taylor clearly 
distinguished, in his own mind, the United Order movement, which 
was a permanent part of the Church heritage, from the particular 
United Order organizations which had been established beginning in 
1874.78 

The stake Board of Trade organizations were patterned after the 
Cache Valley board. Although we cannot be entirely sure that all of 
the local leaders accepted his ideas, Moses Thatcher was the most vocal 
of the advocates of the “new cooperation,” and it is to him that we 
must look for an interpretation of the function of the stake boards.”4 





20. Loc. cit. 
21. Salt Lake Herald, October 19, 1878. 
22. JH, June 15, 1879. 


23. “We shall have a United Order by and by. .. . But we have not yet had the order that 
we shall have.” Remarks of John Taylor at General Conference, April 5, 1884. 


24. Moses Thatcher’s voice became even more authoritative when he became a member of the 
Quorum of Twelve Apostles, April 7, 1879. 
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A lengthy letter published by Thatcher in the Deseret News and read 
at various stake conferences lists the following objectives of the stake 
boards: 


1. To seek remunerative markets for the produce of the brethren and help 
to bring to them as cheaply as possible what they have to buy. 


2. To aid in organizing and sustaining such home industries as will tend to the 
independence and self-sustenance of the people. 


3. To attempt to prevent the Saints from introducing and sustaining among 
themselves hurtful competition. 


4. To recognize, and, as far as possible, become familiar with the law of supply 
and demand, and aid the central and local boards of trade in keeping the 
supply offered not greatly in excess of the demand made. 


5. To bring home producer and manufacturer into close business relations 
with the consumer, preventing intermediate parties from exacting margins 
for transacting business which, with a little forethought and care, the people, 
through the Board of Trade can do as well for themselves. 


6. To help the producer fix living prices on the fruits of his own toil. 


7. To prevent friends from overstocking the market, and thereby selling two 
loaves for less than one costs them. 


8. Where the supply is greater than the demand, they will use all honorable 
means to increase the latter, rather than decrease the former. 


9. The watchword will be “organization,” having in view always that “Union 
is strength, division weakness.”’?5 


If a local Board of Trade fully exercised these nine functions it 
would have resembled a combination of local chamber of commerce, 
local O.P.A. price board, produce broker, industrial development cor- 
poration, and trade practice conference. Obviously, Thatcher’s list of 
proposed objectives was more in the nature of a suggestion of some 
of the excesses of free competitive enterprise which might be avoided 
or curbed by the stake boards of trade. 

Of greater importance to the region was the Central Board of Trade. 
This board was formally approved and organized in connection with 
the general conference of the Church April 8, 1879, at which time 
the officers were “sustained” and the articles of association approved. 
The officially declared purposes of Zion’s Central Board of Trade are 
found in the Preamble to its Articles of Association: 





25. Deseret News, February 11, 1879. 
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ZION’S BOARD OF TRADE 


1. To maintain a Commercial Exchange. 


2. To promote uniformity in the customs and usages of producers, manu- 
facturers and merchants. 

3. To inculcate principles of justice and equity in trade. 

4. To facilitate the speedy adjustment of business disputes. 

5. To arrange for transportation. 

6. To seek remunerative markets for home products. 

7. To foster capital and protect labor, uniting them as friends rather than 
dividing them as enemies. 

8. To encourage manufacturing. 


9. To aid in placing imported goods in the hands of the consumers as cheaply 
as possible. 


10. To acquire and to disseminate valuable agricultural, manufacturing, com- 
mercial and economic information. 


11. Generally, to secure to its members the benefits of cooperation in the 
furtherance of their legitimate pursuits, and to unite and harmonize the 
business relations of the Stake Boards of Trade. 


Ill 


Thus was launched what the historian Tullidge heralds as “the 
greatest industrial event that has occurred in the settling and growth 
of [Utah] Territory.” ?* The details of the administrative organization 
of Zion’s Central Board of Trade do not concern us here. The Board 
was composed of fifty members chosen from the various stakes, the 
number from each stake varying from one to seventeen depending 
upon the stake population. The over-all organizational pattern con- 
formed rather closely to the Church model. While a part of its leader- 
ship consisted of General Authorities of the sponsoring Church, Zion’s 
Board of Trade had one significant innovation. Extensive use was 
made of Mormon businessmen and specialists in both making and 
carrying out its policies. Zion’s Board of Trade was no ecclesiastically 
dominated institution. It provided business-like direction to the initia- 
tion and operation of programs aimed at developing the region. In 
contrast with the 1874 United Orders, in which planning was done 
on a local basis by local leaders, usually ecclesiastical, the scope of the 
planning by Zion’s Board of Trade was regional, or at least as regional 
as Mormon interests extended. The success of many Board of Trade 
activities probably can be attributed to the energy and sound direction 
of Mormon business leaders. 





26. Tullidge’s Quarterly, I (1881), p. 420. 
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It is to be noted that labor, as such, was given no representation 
on Zion’s Board of Trade. This might imply that the organization was 
potentially anti-labor in its structure and function. A more reasonable 
explanation is that there were no important unions in Utah during 
the 1879-1884 period except miners’ unions. Few Mormons were 
miners and consequently few Mormons belonged to unions. Moreover, 
Utah was not yet sufficiently industrialized to have an industrial labor- 
ing class. Almost every Mormon was a property owner or a potential 
property owner. His property included, in most cases, a home and a 
city lot on which he could raise much of his food. If he happened 
to be a clerk for a business establishment, or a mechanic or artisan, 
he was still tied, in economic interest as well as in philosophy, to the 
land. He did not depend upon his wages for all his living. He did 
not regard himself as being in the “working class.” Board of Trade 
representation for laborers would have been superfluous: each industry 
and region was already represented. 

It should not be inferred that the establishment of boards of trade 
as regulating devices was something entirely novel. Boards of trade 
had been organized in preceding decades at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, New Orleans, and other trading centers. According to Mund, 
“The general purpose of all these exchanges, as expressed in their 
charters, was to provide an organized market place for buyers and 
sellers; to collect and disseminate useful market information; to adjust 
controversies among members; to provide uniform rules, regulations, 
and standards; and to establish just and equitable principles of 
trading.” *’ President Taylor and other Mormon leaders gave the insti- 
tution a much wider scope than other American boards of trade. 
Although it is entirely possible that such regulated exchanges suggested 
the plan which was actually adopted by the Latter-day Saint leaders, 
there is no evidence that they attempted to pattern after such agencies 
of “Babylon.” 

Of greatest interest are the accomplishments of the Board of Trade, 
i.e., the influence of that organization upon the development of the 
intermountain economy. Perhaps the outstanding event in the history 
of Zion’s Central Board of Trade was the sponsorship of a four-day 
conference in Salt Lake City from May 17th to May 20th, 1881. 
Present at this conference were all the members of the Central Board 
of Trade and almost complete representation from the stake boards of 
trade. This group attempted a comprehensive review of the resource 
possibilities of the Territory. Elaborate preparations were made for 





27. Vernon A. Mund, Open Markets: An Essential of Free Enterprise (New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1948), p. 119. 
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the conference. A circular signed by John Taylor, President, was dis- 
tributed in which nineteen subjects were listed for discussion. These 
included iron, lead, glass, wool, clothing, silk, wagons and agricultural 
machinery, paper, leather, dairy products, flour, soap, sugar, matches, 
salt, glue, hats, horticulture, and animal husbandry. The circular 
stated the purpose of the conference was that of “arriving at a better 
understanding of what is needed to more thoroughly develop and assist 
home industries: to establish them on a better and firmer footing, and 
to utilize the natural resources of the Territory.” It concluded with 
the following note signed by John Taylor: “By counseling together we 
hope to be able to see the way clearer for establishing some of the 
industries referred to; of devising methods for assisting those already 
started and utilizing for the benefit of all, some, at least, of the many 
natural resources of our rich and growing Territory.” ** In publicizing 
the conference the editor of the Deseret News wrote, “Here is the 
grandest opportunity for the building up of a self-sustaining, industrial 
and powerful system of cooperative effort ever offered in the history 
of the world. . . . What is needed? Practical cooperation. Union of 
capital and labor, mutual interest between consumer and producer.” *° 

The emphasis of this conference, both in intent and in practical 
result, as we shall see, seems to have been on the development of 
regional manufacturing industries. This is also the interpretation of 
Tullidge, who wrote as follows: 


The Mormons are eminently®® a manufacturing community and Utah is a 
mineral country with a great mining and manufacturing destiny before her. 
Hitherto, the community has not been engaged in their proper and special 
work. Natively they are a manufacturing people rather than an agricultural, 
and our Territory very much resembles Great Britain in its resources of iron 
and coal and the class of industries which properly belongs to her. The majority 
of the British Mormons are from the manufacturing and mining districts of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Thousands of them were workers in iron in 
the old country. . .. And yet the British people in Utah have not [sic] been 
engaged in scarcely any of their native industries, but the Board of Trade 
proposes now to take up in their cooperative designs those branches which will 
give to the community their native specialties.** 


The conference discussed the nineteen industry groups and fields of 
interest one by one. For each a permanent committee of leading men 
was appointed to study ways and means of developing the industry in 





28. Deseret News, April 20, 1881. 
29.. Loc: cit. 


30. The word “potentially” would seem to represent more accurately the meaning Tullidge 
intended to convey than the word “eminently.” 


31. Tullidge’s Quarterly, I (1881), p. 420. 
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question. The committee was also to take such action as might seem 
desirable, such as organizing a company, calling a special convention 
to further the industry, or publishing information with regard to 
proper practices. 


IV 


Obviously, the interchange of ideas and the kindling of enthusiasm 
are two results of conferences of this nature. In almost every one of 
the nineteen fields discussed, however, active steps were taken to de- 
velop new manufacturing in the intermountain area. It is no discredit 
to Mormon Church authorities and to Zion’s Central Board of Trade 
that their strenuous efforts to establish these new industries were 
stopped short of success at many points. Activity in the important 
fields of iron manufacture, sugar manufacture, and the manufacture 
of wagons and agricultural implements indicates some of the far-reach- 
ing results of the Board of Trade conference. 


IRON. The Board of Trade convention appointed a committee to 
organize a company for the manufacture of iron and coke. The Utah 
Iron Manufacturing Company, with a capitalization of $1,000,000 was 
organized in August 1881.*° This company acquired coal and iron 
lands and was prepared to experiment with iron manufacture when 
some of its claims were allegedly “jumped” by a wealthy non-Mormon, 
and the case remained in the courts until 1884.°* When the litigation 
was nearing completion the First Presidency of the Church, with the 
assistance of the Board of Trade committee, organized a new company 
called the Iron Manufacturing Company of Utah, with $250,000 cap- 
ital stock.** The Mormon Church subscribed a considerable amount 
of money for the patenting of iron and coal land claims, as well as 
for the support of laborers engaged in developmental activities.*> The 
Iron Manufacturing Company hired an experienced ironmonger, built 
a furnace, factory, and storehouse. Some twenty men were employed 
during the winter of 1883-4.°° A small railroad, twenty miles in length 
— the Nevada Central Railway — was purchased and rails, cars, and 
equipment were transported to southern Utah for use in carrying coal 





32. Deseret News, August 26, 1881. 

33. Ibid., November 30, 1881. 

34. See incorporation papers on file with the Secretary of State, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
35. Deseret News, April 7, 1884. 

36. Ibid., October 30, 1883. 
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to the iron furnace.**7 Another railroad was laid out, running from 
Iron City to the Utah Southern (now Union Pacific) line at Milford, 
Utah.** 

In spite of the enthusiasm of all this preparatory work, there were 
some who doubted the wisdom of spending half a million dollars to 
develop an industry of such questionable profitability. A special Board 
of Trade committee was selected to make an exhaustive study and 
recommendation.®® Apostle Moses Thatcher, the leading spirit in this 
investigation, appears to have made an unfavorable report. That 
report, plus the anti-polygamy crusade which began late in 1884 in 
Utah, put a stop to all efforts to develop the iron and coal resources 
in southern Utah for over ten years. These efforts of the Board of 
Trade, however, were ultimately vindicated with the establishment of 
the Columbia Steel Company and Geneva Steel Works. 


SuGar. The Central Board of Trade also gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to the development of local sugar industry. A committee was 
appointed to study the relative advantages of sugar cane, grain sor- 
ghums, and sugar beets.*° The Territorial Legislature was persuaded 
to offer a considerable bounty for the development of locally produced 
marketable sugar. A considerable amount of experimentation was 
sponsored. A small company was organized in 1886 to manufacture 
cane sugar. Later, in 1889, the famous Utah Sugar Company, which 
has figured so prominently in the economic history of the West, was 
organized to develop the beet sugar industry. 


WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. Of special interest to 
an agrarian society was the provision of cheap farm wagons and 
machinery. An outstanding Board of Trade committee gave serious 
attention to this industry. After the failure of at least two attempts 
to manufacture these items in Utah, the committee decided to organize 
a cooperative company to import wagons, carriages, implements, tools, 
etc.*?_ In 1883 the Cooperative Wagon and Machine Company was 
organized with a capital of $100,000. This company later merged with 
the Consolidated Implement Company to form the Consolidated 
Wagon and Machine Company, with a capital of $2,500,000. The 
latter company occupied a strategic position in this field in the inter- 
mountain area for almost four decades. 





37. Ibid., January 16, 1884. 

38. Sale Lake Herald, April 17, 1884. 
39. Ibid., May 9, 1884. 

40. Deseret News, May 20, 1881. 

41. The Logan Leader, June 2, 1882. 
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Zion’s Central Board of Trade had other successes. The three in- 
dustries mentioned — iron, sugar, and agricultural implements — 
do not exhaust the efforts of the Central Board of Trade to stimulate 
home industry. In wool, silk, paper, leather, dairy products, soap, 
and salt manufacture Board of Trade committees took active steps 
to establish profitable enterprises within the Territory. Where new 
companies were organized, they usually were ‘“‘cooperative” ventures. 
Some success crowned Board of Trade efforts in stimulating the manu- 
facture of wool, paper, leather, dairy products, and salt. Progress was 
also made in silk and soap manufacture, but in these two industries 
the Territorial firms soon succumbed to “outside” competition. 

Nor should it be assumed that the function of the Central Board 
was restricted to efforts to establish and stimulate home industry. The 
organization succeeded in reducing freight rates on agricultural exports 
from Utah,*? and in finding markets for surplus grain during the severe 
depression of 1884.** It also sponsored an outstanding Territorial Fair 
in 1881. 

The activities of “local” (i.e., stake) boards of trade were even more 
extensive, but can only be summarized here. These boards, being arms 
of the Church as well as local representatives of the Central Board of 
Trade, were, in a sense, business agents of the stake presidencies of their 
respective stakes. The following activities are known to have been 
carried out by one or more of the stake boards of trade: 


1. In at least three instances stake boards of trade served as mediums 
through which contracts were acquired for the construction of rail- 
roads. ** “Mormon” work on the Utah Northern, Southern Pacific, 
and Denver & Rio Grande Railroads was handled in this way. These 
contracts provided lucrative employment to dozens of men, especially 
during winter months, and at the same time insured cooperative divi- 
sion of contracting profits. 


2. At least two stake boards of trade established a centralized 
marketing agency for the disposal of farm produce. For years the 
Cache Valley Stake Board of Trade marketed almost all the butter, 
eggs, and grain which were shipped out of Cache Valley to San Fran- 
cisco, Montana, and other large buying centers. The Salt Lake Board 





42. Salt Lake Herald, September 28, 1884. 
43. Deseret News, April 7, 1884; Salt Lake Herald, September 28, 1884. 
44. Deseret News, July 16, 1879, and October 23, 1880; JH, May 25, 1880. 
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of Trade established a central wool-marketing agency which is reported 
to have increased wool prices to farmers and stockmen by a consider- 
able margin.*® 


3. Before the organization of the Cooperative Wagon and Machine 
Company the Cache, Weber, and Bear Lake stakes, among others, 
established agencies for the importation and retailing under cooperative 
principles, of agricultural implements, wagons, buggies, etc.*® Not 
infrequently the amount of business done by these “co-ops” was quite 
considerable. 


4. In some instances a local Board of Trade actually set up agencies 
for the regulation of the prices of local farm products. The Snowflake, 
Arizona, board, for example, set hay and grain prices.* 


5. There were cases in which local trade competition was effectively 
“regulated” by the industry-group concerned, under the direction of a 
board of trade, to prevent “excessive” price and product competition. 
An example of these activities was the regulation of the Cache Valley 
lumber industry by the Cache Stake Board of Trade.*® 


6. Several boards of trade made strenuous, and at times successful, 
efforts to reduce freight rates for local produce for export from the 
producing area, and also on products imported into the local area.*® 
In the minds of several Board of Trade leaders, their outstanding ac- 
complishment was countering the “monopoly” and “discriminatory 


tactics” of the Union Pacific Railroad Company during its heyday in 
Utah. 


V 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that Zion’s Board of Trade 
was a creature of the First Presidency of the Mormon Church — John 
Taylor, George Q. Cannon, and Joseph F. Smith. Yet it did not strive 
to build up the Church and its business interests at the expense of 
the people. Its planning was devoted to increasing private production 
and employment in the region by a comprehensive plan of resource 
development, and by a calculated policy of “regulated” competition. 
Unlike many chambers of commerce at the time, its purpose appears 





45. Deseret News, April 1, 7, 8, 1882; Salt Lake Herald, July 1, 1882. 
46. JH, June 18, 1880, et. seq. 

47. Deseret News, August 2, 1897. 

48. Logan Leader, September 10, 1880. 

49. Deseret News, October 10, 1883, et. seq. 
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to have been whole-group economic welfare rather than business- 
group welfare. It was established as a temporal organization for a 
spiritual purpose. The philosophy behind the institution is reminis- 
cent of the medieval “just price” and “just wage” concepts, in which 
municipal authorities worked together with the guilds to enforce the 
regulations by which justice was to be secured. Fortunately, perhaps, 
the Board of Trade program was not carried to that extreme in Utah — 
nor was it intended to do so. 

It is interesting to note that the Board of Trade movement was 
initiated and made greatest headway in the more heavily populated, 
more industrialized northern counties of Utah, like Cache, Weber, 
Davis and Salt Lake. It had little influence in the more self-sufficient 
southern counties. The success of the movement in the north no doubt 
reflects the growing commercialization of agriculture in that part of the 
Territory. The institution would seem to have been especially suited 
to commercialized agriculture. Zion’s Board of Trade also reflects the 
improved facilities for transportation and communication in the north, 
which made feasible the establishment of “regional” manufactories to 
replace “village” industries, the economic justification for many of 
which would seem to have been removed by 1879. The “Second United 
Order,” which Zion’s Board of Trade replaced, while of undoubted 
temporary advantage in counteracting the effects of the 1873 depres- 
sion, was, in its practical effect, a flight from the exchange economy 
into the less advanced self-sufficing household and village economy 
of the frontier. Perhaps this is why it was doomed to failure when 
prosperity was restored. Zion’s Board of Trade was consistent with 
the trend of economic events, for it represented recognition of the 
advantages of commercial agriculture and specialized industry and 
attempted to cope with the problems which arose under the expansion 
of market activities. The Board of Trade represented acceptance of a 
regional exchange economy in which businessmen played a prominent 
part in the planning and execution of programs; the “Second United 
Order” was, in a sense, a reversion to a village-oriented pre-capitalism.”° 

Looking back, it seems strange that in the very year that Zion’s Board 
of Trade seemed to be making greatest headway in the accomplishment 
of its aims (1884) it died. Why was this so? The explanation of 
Mormon leaders was summarized in an editorial in the Deseret News 
ten years later. “It seems inseparable from history, that whenever any 
beneficial project was afoot for the benefit of the people of Zion, all 





50. It should be clear that the “Second United Order” was not synonymous with modern 
communism. 
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the malignity of the opposition has been evoked to frustrate and pre- 
vent success, and instances in great number could be given as evidences 
of this fact. In this special instance [that is, from 1879 to 1884 under 
the Boards of Trade] when unanimity was growing, when prices of 
produce were being held up, and the masses were prospering exceed- 
ingly, and promise was beyond all past experience, that infamous raid 
was commenced which compelled almost every leading citizen into exile 
or into privacy, the organization meanwhile struggling along in a de- 
capitated condition, until finally, they succumbed to compulsory in- 
action.” *? 

Whether our sympathies lie with Congressional efforts to stamp out 
polygamy, with the efforts of Mormon leaders to preserve their culture, 
or with competing non-Mormon businessmen, the conclusion stated so 
succinctly above is inescapable: the enforcement of the Edmunds Anti- 
polygamy Act in 1884 and thereafter destroyed Zion’s Board of Trade. 
There is no alternative explanation. Board of Trade activities were 
not declining, but gaining momentum when “the raid” started. Yet, 
after 1884 there is no mention whatever of any activities by any Board 
of Trade except for the retail institution in Logan, and local organiza- 
tions on the fringe which were untouched by “the raid,” as in Mormon 
colonies located in Arizona and Mexico. The Juarez Board of Trade, 
functioning as late as 1896 and the Snowflake (Arizona) Board, 
operating as late as 1897, were the last remnants of this interesting 
movement.”” 

Until Utah became a state in 1896, the great mass of Mormon 
businessmen remained outside the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce. That Chamber had been sponsored by non-Mormons to take 
the place of the now-defunct Board of Trade, and there was suspicion 
that it was (or had been) devoted, ultimately, to the destruction of 
Mormonism. But all that was changed with the Manifesto of 1890 
and statehood in 1896. Church authorities no longer held out the 
hope of a Mormon commonwealth, but appeared to encourage coop- 
eration with non-Mormons in such organizations as the Chamber of 
Commerce.®? Since 1896 chambers of commerce in the intermountain 
region have operated without seeming friction between Mormons and 
non-Mormons. This does not mean that the Church has given up the 





51. Deseret News, July 14, 1894. 

52. Deseret News Weekly, June 20, 1896; Deseret News, August 2, 1897. 

53. See, e.g., JH, January 27, 1898, p. 2. At a meeting of Mormon Church authorities President 
Cannon was advised to accept an invitation to meet with the President of the Salt Lake 
Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of encouraging cooperation between Mormon and 
non-Mormon businessmen. 
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hope of eventually establishing the Order of Enoch and regulating 
economic affairs thereby. The present widely heralded Church Welfare 
Plan seems to be a step in that direction. 

It is strange that Zion’s Board of Trade, important as it was, has 
been overlooked by the historians of Utah. Some seem never to have 
heard of it. Almost none of the histories of Utah refers to it. Yet, there 
is no lack of source material. It is regrettable that so much of the 
social and economic history of Utah so far written stops with the 
death of Brigham Young in 1877. Here is a fruitful field for study. 

There is perhaps a further reason for the lack of fanfare attending 
the inauguration of the Board of Trade and the activities in which it 
engaged. Unlike the United Order movement of 1874, the boards of 
trade did not require the participation of all (or most) of the people 
in each community. They coordinated the leadership and channeled 
the activities of the strategic few in ways which, it was hoped, would 
result in the economic expansion of Mormondom. Thus, the move- 
ment is seldom mentioned in diaries and journals. Furthermore, al- 
though set up primarily to aid the Mormon people, Zion’s Board of 
Trade, unlike the local United Orders and the “cooperative” move- 
ment, was not exclusive in nature. It was not opposed to the interests 
of the non-Mormons in the area; it by-passed them, so to speak. If 
much Utah history has been compiled and written to justify anti- 
Mormon or anti-Gentile sentiments, the Board of Trade movement 
has been overlooked by those holding both points of view. 

Whatever its place in history, there is no doubt that John Taylor 
considered its formation an outstanding feature of his administration. 
In his mind, -Zion’s Board of Trade was a realistic and dynamic ap- 
proach to the problems of economic unity and Mormon economic 
welfare. The use of boards of trade to improve group economic welfare 
highlights the “institutional inventiveness” and adaptiveness of Mor- 
mon leaders in adjusting to the problems presented by the growth of 
economic specialization after 1877. Zion’s Board of Trade was inaug- 
urated and.administered in the same flexible spirit which characterized 
the earlier Mormon experiments with consecration and stewardship, 
cooperative production and marketing, and self-sufficient United Order 
communities. Being conceived in the same spirit, and with the same 
objectives—though different methods—as the “Second United Order,” 


Zion’s Board of Trade might be described, not too inaccurately, as 
the “Third United Order.” 
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EARTH RESTETH, HEAW’N MOVETH, 
FOUNTAINS FLOW 


WAYNE CARVER 


N DAYS WHEN it would rain and the warm steam would rise from 

the piles of rubble, you could smell the dead of the village. It was 
hard to tell where the rubble ended and the village began and finally 
someone in the platoon decided that when the smell came into your 
nostrils from below, that was the rubble, and when you had to walk 
forward and the smell came against your nose, that was the village. 
This was only a fair definition for it meant that a village was only 
buildings. We had some ASTP boys who liked to argue and they 
thought the place where the smell came from below should be called 
the village. They argued with some point the idea that a village should 
have people in it. 

We had been at work making a road through the town for four 
days and the British were getting impatient. Our lieutenant had sev- 
eral conversations with a British captain and then after one of them 
we went on double shifts. 

“It’s for the birds,” Cadel told me when we were walking in the 
rain toward a truck that had just pulled up before a soggy pile of 
rubble, our spoons over our shoulders and the sour smell all around. 

“For the British birds,” I agreed. 

“Ever notice how an Englishman just naturally outranks an Ameri- 
can,” said Cadel. ‘“Doesn’t matter whether the limey’s a colonel or a 
sergeant. If he’s got a clipped moustache that does it.” 

“This guy who talked to Peters was a captain,” I said. 

“It made no difference with Peters being a first looey,” said Cadel. 
We had reached the truck. “As far as Peters was concerned it might 
as well have been Montgomery.” 

Cadel was an ASTP’er with a quarter and a half of engineering at 
Carnegie Tech and was by this allowed to meditate on the subtleties 
of existence without shame. Because of his deft perception in this 
matter of the moustache, I permitted him to throw the first shovelful 
of broken house into the bed of the truck. 

We worked steadily for about half an hour in the rain that had 
settled down to a grey drizzle. It was one of those days when you can 
see the blur of the sun even though the sky is overcast, and you can 
look at it without hurting your eyes. It isn’t warm and it isn’t bright; 
it’s just there. People were moving over the piles of broken buildings 
with baskets on their arms, picking from among the debris pieces of 
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chinaware and glassware, and sniffing everything that was soft and 
not black to see if it could be boiled and eaten with salt. Up the street 
we could see a group of men digging in a pile with their shovels, their 
heads just barely showing above the hole and we could see the pieces 
of rock and brick that came over the side of where they were digging, 
and through the grey rain between us and them would come sharp 
guttural sounds and sometimes a whole chorus of exclamations. An 
old woman and a man came by, carrying between them something 
wrapped in a black coat, walking unsteadily over the loose cobbles, 
pieces of brick and glass, and in the water that ran from the heaps 
of rubble in trickles to form sloppy pools below. The old lady had 
long curly hairs on her chin and a black shawl over her head and as 
she passed we saw her eyes turn to us for just a moment, then look 
away and we could hear a low steady groan coming from her throat. 
The man, who was younger, said nothing and they went on over the 
rubble toward the center of the town, their bundle between them. 
Cadel nudged me and we went back to work. Sergeant Polisky was 
coming toward us. He saw that we were working and moved down to 
where the civilians were digging in the rubble. 

“Notice,” said Cadel, looking at the back of the Sergeant, ‘the 
camera strap neatly flung over the back; the immaculate raincoat, 
exquisitely set off by a newly polished pair of bootpacks and pressed 
ODs.” He stopped to wipe a smear of mud from the corner of his 
mouth. “We must all admire the detachment of the American Army 
NCO. The immaculate son-of-a-bitch.” 

We went back to work and filled the truck before we stopped again. 
I walked up to the cab to tell the driver to take off. He had fallen 
asleep, a paper-bound edition of Riders of the Purple Sage on his lap. 
I pushed him awake and went back to Cadel. 

We could see Polisky down the road moving among the busy civil- 
ians. We climbed out of the street and began to walk among the 
highest piles of debris away from him. Here and there groups of 
people had gathered and were digging with their hands, trying to free 
something they had located buried in the brick and stone and timber. 
A young woman with a baby strapped to her back was kneeling before 
the place where a corner of a chest of drawers was sticking through 
the rubble and she began to tug at it as we passed. It did not move. 
And then the baby began to cry, screaming savagely into the rain, 
and we walked faster then, through living rooms and bedrooms, or 
on top of them, or through all rooms at once, for they were now 
mingled and there was no telling yard from kitchen, upstairs from 
down, nor could you tell the age or sex of the people who stayed 
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there, for the soury-sweetness of each, like the appearance of each 
room, was the same in the democratic way of life that had come to 
the village. 

Brown was coming toward us. 

“Where’s Polisky?” he said. We pointed. “My dozer’s hit some- 
thing,” he said. “It’s soft and stinks. I want to find out what to do.” 

We could still hear the baby crying behind us. “I hooked into it 
with the corner of my blade,”’ Brown went on, “and I saw it roll up 
off the side. There’s not much showing; all I can see is something pink.” 

“Can’t you pull it loose?” I asked him. 

“I can, but I’ll be damned if I’m going to. Think I want a stiff on 
my hands?” he said, making a little twitching movement with his nose. 

“Maybe it’s nothing at all,”’ I said. 

Brown looked at me. “I’ll be damned,” he said. “It smells like 
something. And I’m not pulling any dead krauts around.” 

“Where are you?” Cadel asked. Brown pointed. “You go back,” 
said Cadel, “we'll get Polisky.” 

We went back over the path we had come by. We passed the crying 
baby and its mother. She was now digging around the chest with her 
hands and had made a little trench about a foot deep all the way 
around the piece of furniture. We dropped down to where we had 
loaded the truck and went over to where the civilians were digging 
their hole. Polisky had his camera out and was peering down at the 
workers. 

“Brown’s in trouble,” I said. He looked up at me. 

“Wait! Wait!” he said, “not now.” Then he stood up. He began 
motioning to the Germans in the hole to come up. They looked at 
him and didn’t understand. “Raus!’” he said, waving his arm wildly, 
“Raus the hell out of there!”” They hoisted themselves out of the pit 
they had dug. I looked down. In the black bottom I could make out 
the plaster-grey outline of a face, and there were fingers curled below 
the chin. Polisky was pushing the civilians down from the piles of 
debris saying, “Raus! Raus!” and they were going away with their 
tools over their shoulders, looking back, looking frightened and de- 
feated. 

“We got to post a guard here tonight,” Polisky said. “Christ, what 
a picture I’ll get if the sun comes out. Now what about Brown?” 

We told him about Brown. He was disgusted with us and he told 
us to go back and tell Brown to clean up that God-damned mess any 
way he wanted but to keep the dozer working. Then he went off 
through the rain toward camp. 
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Cadel and I consulted and after a moment or two Cadel suggested 
we look up the civilian authorities and have them go to Brown’s dozer 
and look after the pink stuff he had found. We didn’t know who the 
civilian authority was, or where it was, or if it was, but we assumed 
that if it existed it would be beyond the Hauptplatz and we went in 
that direction. 

The statue was still standing and there was water in the fountain’s 
pool although the fountain was not flowing. The statue was of a 
soldier and it was unscratched and the inscription was clear and un- 
tarnished. On one side the cement walls of the pool were directly 
below the face of the soldier and there were large white words, printed 
crookedly and hurriedly, that said EIN REICH, EIN VOLK, EIN 
FUHRER. On the opposite side, where the soldier’s back was, were 
the words, KINDER, KUCHE, KIRCHE. People were sitting on neat 
green benches along the outer edges of the square, and moving across 
the rough cobble stones were other people pushing small carts piled 
high with clothing and chairs, kettles and stoves. Some carts had live 
animals in them, on the bottom, and we could hear the squeal of the 
pigs and the wild fluttering of penned chickens, and above them were 
stacked the household goods and on top of this the children were sitting 
holding cups or plates or perhaps another animal in their arms, looking 
out with frighteried eyes at the world they were returning to. Bill 
Ousley from the platoon passed us as we were standing before the 
statue, carrying a chair that was a dark mahogany color and that had 
a rose-colored cushioned seat. He was going in the direction of our 
bivouac. He waved and we waved back. 

Over at the left side of the square was a line of people. “It’s author- 
ity,” said Cadel, “or cigarettes.”” We walked over. The line went into 
a red-brick building. We pushed through the doorway. When the 
people saw us many of them saluted, some reached out to stop us in 
an imploring way, as if they wanted to speak to us, and some just 
stood by silently and looked ahead without paying any attention to 
us. The room we had entered was a long one and the line continued 
to the other side. Here there was a desk with an old man behind it. 
We went up to him and he looked up at us sharply. A babble of 
conversation broke out behind us in the line. 

“Sprechen Sie English?” Cadel asked the old man, mouthing the 
words carefully like an actor who has but one line and doesn’t want 
to muff it. 

“Nein.” The old man looked worried. He began a long sentence 
in furious German, making wild gestures with his hands, pointing to 
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the line of people, then indicating his own stomach. Cadel yelled at 
him in English. The old man stopped. 

“Sprechen Sie Deutsch?” 

“Nein,” said Cadel. The old man looked at me desperately. 

“Nein,” I said. 

The old man rose from the desk and walked along the line of people. 
He talked loudly to them and then the chatter of voices rose excitedly 
and then everyone was talking. The old man came back and shrugged 
his shoulders. We knew what he meant. 

“Papier?” said Cadel. 

“Ja! Ja!” The old man was happy now. He fluttered over to his 
desk like an old hen returning to her nest, and we followed. Cadel 
was getting a pencil out of his fatigue pants. The old man put a note- 
book on the desk top. It was rough paper, about like a blotter, and 
it had square lines ruled on the pages in light blue ink. Cadel was 
drawing a picture of a house. It was one of those fine-line drawings 
like we used to draw and then color with crayon in the third grade. 
But it was a house. In it he drew stick figures of people, some large, 
some smaller, and then, as an afterthought, he drew a crib and put a 
very small figure in it. The old man was delighted. As Cadel would 
add something new to the drawing, the old man would explain it in a 
loud, eager voice to the audience who had now broken out of the line 
and were swarming up around the desk, peering over shoulders, push- 
ing their way to the front, standing on tip-toes and craning their necks 
to see the important business being transacted by their old townsman 
and two official representatives of the U.S. Army. When the old man 
announced the baby, several of the people burst through the crowd 
and tried to shake Cadel’s hand. “Gut! Gut!’ they would cry and 
then the old man had him by the arm and was pumping it up and 
down. 

“Good God!’ yelled Cadel to me, “They’re congratulating me.” And 
then, shouting above the celebration, “Get ’em off my back. I’m no 
papa.” 

I grabbed the old man and yelled into his ear. ‘““Nein! Nein! They’re 
dead. Todt! Todt! Todt!’ The crowd heard me. The shouting stopped 
suddenly and was now changed into a sad murmur of disappoint- 
ment. Hands that had been shaking Cadel’s now patted his back with 
compassionate understanding. A tear developed in the eye of the old 
man and he looked into Cadel’s face with the understanding of one 
who has also known suffering and loss. 
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But at least they were now quiet. Cadel made his way back to the 
desk and his drawing. It was established at least that there was a 
house with people in it. Then Cadel pointed to the house he had 
drawn and said the name of the village. Then he pointed outside and 
started for the door. The old man looked puzzled but followed him 
and the rest of the villagers came behind. Outside, in the square, Cadel 
pointed down the narrow alley through which we had come. Then, 
holding the paper before the old man’s face, he yelled “BOOM” and 
crumbled the paper savagely in his fist. A new light shone across the 
face of the old man. A new murmur of excitement now rolled over 
the crowd that had gathered behind us. Cadel was drawing again, 
kneeling before the cement walls of the fountain. He drew some dead 
figures, covered them with rubble in which he was careful to make 
as many bricks as obvious as possible. The message was now getting 
through. The old man was again repeating Cadel’s additions to the 
drawing and again little waves of sound came up from the crowd as 
they began to understand. 

“Ah,” the old man was saying. After a moment of deep concen- 
tration he put the paper down. “Frau Frischmann,” he said sadly. 
He turned to the crowd and talked excitedly for a moment and I heard 
“Frau Frischmann” mentioned again. A man broke from the crowd 
and ran quickly into a building on the far side of the square. He 
returned with a large, middle-aged woman whose face was full and 
pleasant and who wore a grey shawl over her shoulders. She shook 
hands with several of the people and with the old man who said some- 
thing to her very softly, pointing to us as he said it. She did not look 
at us. The old man patted her shoulder as if to comfort her. He came 
over to us and indicated that we were to lead them to what we had 
found. We started to move away from the fountain and I said to 
Cadel that probably the woman had lost a kid or a husband or some- 
thing and he said that probably Brown had found it. 

We took them to Brown by the alley through which we had entered 
the square. The sky had cleared a little and now as evening came on 
the sun broke through for the first time that day. It was warm and 
from the soaked rubble little spirals of steam arose and we could smell 
the sour-sweet odor come against us and then, after a few minutes, it 
came to us from beneath our feet. We passed the hole in which Polisky 
had found his camera subject and I peered into it now as we passed. 
The rain had washed the face in the bottom of the hole, and now with 
the sunlight slanting in against it, there was a pallor and a strangeness 
about the face that made it just something white in a dark pit. I kept 
my eyes on the face until we had passed. Some of the people who were 
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following us stopped to look into the hole and I heard their “Achs”’ 
and “lieber Gotts” behind me. One of them said “Herr Schmidt” and I 
supposed he had met a friend. The old man did not pause nor did 
Frau Frischmann, but they glanced quickly at the face and set their 
eyes ahead. 

And then there was Brown coming toward us. He waved to us 
and Frau Frischmann said something to the old man. He nodded and 
said “Ja.” Brown was unhappy. He said we had all missed chow. 

The old man was motioning to Cadel to show them the body. Frau 
Frischmann’s face was as stolid as ever. Brown took his shovel from 
behind the dozer’s seat and handed it to the old man. Then he pointed 
to the blade of the dozer where we could see some pinkish-green stuff. 
The people gathered around, pressing closer while the old man began 
to move the debris away from the dozer blade. He was having to dig 
quite a hole. The sun was almost down, showing a red streak across 
the sky where the clouds were just breaking up. A breeze came up 
from the north and I caught a hint of apple blossoms in my nostrils, 
thick and heavily scented and gone again. I heard a woman sob and 
an old man’s voice sharp and surprised. Frau Frischmann was kneel- 
ing before a pile of something that was mostly pink. There was a bit 
of hair, short and dark red, and along the edges of the pink a dark 
green line glistened with moisture. The old man put his shovel under 
the pile again, thrust it deep into the rubble and turned a shovelful 
over as if he were spading a garden. Part of the pink and green dis- 
appeared and then, below, in the hole the shovel had made, we saw a 
head covered with short red bristles and two eyes and a long nose, flat 
on the end and with wide holes in it. The lips were pulled back and 
the teeth on the sides were long and white like tusks. There was a 
little piece of red, hairy skin and from it a naked pink tail curled over 
along side of the teeth. 

We moved closer. “A ripe God-damned pig,” said Cadel. 

Frau Frischmann fell forward across the place where we had seen the 
head. The old man tried to raise her up. She pulled away from him 
and began to dig through the bits of skin and tough red hair with her 
hands, throwing the tail and the head from the hole and scooping up 
handfuls of the moist green stuff that oozed through her fingers and 
she cast it all aside and dug deeper, deeper into the rubble and all the 
time we could hear the sobbing as it tore from her throat. Then the 
old man was lifting her to her feet and holding her shaking body 
against him, and her wet, stinking hands came up to the lapels of his 
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coat and she was crying. “Nur Schwein,” the old man said looking 

down at the ground. “Nur Schwein,” he said again and pushed some 

rubble with his foot into the place below that was now dark in the 

shadows that had fallen all around. Then he and Frau Frischmann 

turned away and the people followed them and they began to walk 

back to the square at the center of the village; slowly, carefully, feeling 
their way over the broken homes. None of them looked back and 

after a while the three of us went over to the outfit to see what was 

left for chow. 


HART CRANE 
AFTER “REPOSE OF RIVERS” 


Is death that age that finds the unreal sea? 
The dance of wind across a meadowed youth? 
Or memory’s recriminating rage 

Of lust in years and tyranny of age? 

And are assurances as calm and free 

As water in some future gulf of truth? 
Acceptance memorizes destiny 

And degradation fears the willow rim, 
Control’s a curse of sundered parentage, 
Return to home inevitable and grim. 

Down vistaed layers of the tidal gulf 

Sink into flight from fear pressed in on fear. 
The tyranny of noon is safely passed: 

No Bridge can span this one decisive year. 





THOMAS E. SANDERS 
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JAMES JOYCE: 
ESTHETIC FREEDOM AND DRAMATIC ART 


JAMES R. BAKER 


[N REVIEWING the mass of critical literature which has appeared on 
James Joyce in the last few years it is surprising to find that no one 
has as yet thoroughly investigated the theories that underlie his pro- 
ductions. There are three main sources available for such an investi- 
gation—the esthetic theory which appears in the fragmentary Stephen 
Hero manuscript, the esthetic which appears in A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, and the excerpts from the young Joyce’s esthetic 
notebooks which Herbert Gorman chose to include in his biography. 
The present essay makes no attempt to examine the deficiencies of the 
esthetic but will be concerned with unifying, in a short space, the major 
theoretic ideas found in these three books. 


I 


In A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man Stephen Dedalus’ 
esthetic theory emerges in the course of a long conversation with his 
friend, Lynch. His explanations are frequently interrupted by Lynch’s 
satirical and comical remarks. This device was no doubt intended to 
relieve the reader from constant concentration on Stephen’s abstrac- 
tions. And since all of Lynch’s objections are adeptly overcome, the 
device also serves to demonstrate Stephen’s confidence and rather 
arrogant certainty in regard to his artistic creed. 

In Stephen Hero, however, the young theorist is far from dogmatic. 
He is seen preparing with great care for the presentation of his esthetic 
to the “University College Literary and Historical Society.”” With the 
aid of his brother, Maurice, he finally produces a manifesto which he 
considers satisfactory for the critical ears of the “Society.” The chief 
ideas contained in this paper, in which Stephen “. . . intended to 
define his own position for himself,” are conveniently summarized 
for us by the author. Within the space of four pages, and two addi- 
tional pages which appear near the end of the manuscript, are set 
down the fundamental principles which were later modified and made 
the theoretical basis of Joyce’s works. No reader who wishes to gain 
a comprehensive understanding of Joyce’s esthetic development can 
afford to neglect these pages. It is true that some of the terminology 
employed is vague and quite immature. But the Stephen Hero thesis 
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does contain certain remarks on the relationship of the artist to the 
general public, and on the all-important idea of “epiphany,” which 
are omitted in the dialogue version of the novel. 

Stephen begins his essay by defining art as “. . . the human dis- 
position of intelligible or sensible matter for an esthetic end... .”' 
Thus he makes it clear at the outset that art is concerned with both 
idea and sensation. The definition does not say that art cannot be 
absorbed with one matter to the exclusion, or rather near exclusion, 
of the other. But, as will be seen later, Joyce regarded the ideational 
and sensory elements of art as inseparable. The disposition or arrange- 
ment of these matters is undertaken for an “esthetic end.” Esthetic 
pertains to the beautiful. It is distinguished from the moral and, 
especially, the useful. The sole purpose of the artist, therefore, is to 
create beautiful things. 

It seems at first that the possibilities for the “disposition of intel- 
ligible or sensible matter for an esthetic end” are infinite. But accord- 
ing to Stephen there are only three: 


it9 
. 


. . . all such human dispositions must fall into the division of three distinct 
natural kinds, lyrical, epical and dramatic. Lyrical art .. . is the art whereby the 
artist sets forth his image in immediate relation to himself; epical art is the art 
whereby the artist sets forth his image in mediate relation to himself and to 
others; and dramatic art is the art whereby the artist sets forth his image in 
immediate relations to others.? 


These forms, proceeding from the lyric to the epic to the dramatic, 
are representative of degrees of detachment. Stephen’s definitions do 
not deny that the three modes of artistic disposition are often merged 
or used in conjunction with one another. They merely state that there 
is an intimate relationship existing between the degree of development 
of the writer’s esthetic consciousness and the form of his artistic 
productions. 

It was Stephen’s belief that the literary arts reveal these three natural 
types of human expression with the greatest degree of clarity. And 
because these distinctions are more easily seen in literature than in 
music, painting, sculpture, etc., he thought literature to be the most 
“excellent” of the arts. Excellence, in this case, is evidently determined 
by the manifest distinctness of the particular form employed. The 
quality of a literary lyric, by this standard, would apparently be judged, 
at least in part, by the accuracy with which it reflects the personal 
reaction of the artist. The quality of an epic would depend on the 





1. James Joyce, Stephen Hero (New York: New Directions, 1944), p. 77. 
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artist’s ability to relate his reaction to the reactions of others. And the 
quality of dramatic art would be dependent upon the ability of the 
artist to present the reactions of others without explicitly relating them 
to himself. It is readily apparent that dramatic art requires the greatest 
degree of detachment on the part of the artist. The dramatic artist 
is capable of employing the lyrical or epical forms wherever they may 
be appropriate to his material. And for this reason, although it is not 
specifically stated in the Stephen Hero version of the esthetic, Joyce 
regarded dramatic art as the highest form of achievement. 

In the process of creation—be the result lyric, epic, or dramatic— 
the artist attempts to cast in the proper form that which has been 
selected from the “world of experience” and the “world of dreams.” 
Perhaps the vagueness of the terms “experience” and “dream’’ will 
be clarified by the following interpretation. In the finished writing the 
realistic detail will have been drawn from “experience.” Those vital 
symbols which interpret the significance of the realistic detail will 
have been drawn from the “world of dreams.” It will be seen later 


that the “world of dreams’ refers to those universal and constant 
motifs which underlie all human activities and which are manifested 
in the “world of experience.” The function of the artist is to correlate 


in the appropriate manner realistic detail with symbol, or as Stephen 
says, to re-eembody in one image experience and dream. 

Since the artist acts as mediator between the world of experience 
and the world of dreams, and since his task is to re-embody in one 
image elements from these two worlds, he has both a selective and 
reproductive task to perform. 


. . . to equate these faculties [selective and reproductive] was the secret of 
artistic success: the artist who could disentangle the subtle soul of the image 
from its mesh of defining circumstances most exactly and “re-embody” it in 
artistic circumstances chosen as the most exact for it in its new office, he was 
the supreme artist. This perfect coincidence of the two artistic faculties Stephen 
called poetry and he imagined the domain of art to be cone-shaped. . . .3 


Poetry, at the apex of the cone, links that which it has selected from 
the world of experience with the ‘‘unalterable laws” or universal and 
constant motifs which compose the world of dreams. “Literature,” 
the term which designates the large middle region of the art cone, 
portrays only “externals’—the manr:rs and customs of societies. 
The base of the cone represents the “‘cnaos of unremerthbered writing.” 
This last category of writing fails to survive because it neither deals 
with the “unalterable laws” nor accurately describes the manners and 





3. Ibid., p. 78. 
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customs of the society in which it is produced. “Literature” survives 
because it faithfully records the manners and customs of the particular 
age which happen to be its subject. It is inferior to “poetry,’’ however, 
because it derives its symbolism from the changing manners and cus- 
toms of its time rather than by reference to the “unalterable laws” 
of the world of dreams. 

The attempt of the poet to distinguish or separate the unalterable 
laws from the complex of experience in which they are obscured might 
well result in the creation of vague and confused images. Insistence 
on a classical style provides the only means of avoiding disorder in 
practice. By classical, Stephen did not mean the manner of a particular 
age in a particular country. The classical style he defined as the 
“|. . syllogism of art, the only legitimate process from one world to 
another. . . . It is a temper of security and satisfaction and patience.” 
Unlike romanticism, “the classical temper . . . ever mindful of limita- 
tions, chooses rather to bend upon these present things and so to 
work upon them and fashion them that the quick intelligence may go 
beyond them to their meaning which is still unuttered.”* The meaning 
of the classicist or poet, it follows, must be implicit in his style— 
“experience” and “dream” must be unified in one image. 

The romantic temper, on the other hand, “. . . is an insecure, 
unsatisfied, impatient temper which seeks no fit abode here for its 
ideals and chooses therefore to behold them under insensible figures.’ 
In its desire to speak of unearthly matters romanticism disregards the 
limitations of its images. Romantic figures are, therefore, “. . . blown 
to wild adventures, lacking the gravity of solid bodies. .. .” ° 

These two tempers are, of course, in conflict. Classicism insists that 
the artist control his images. Romanticism demands freedom from all 
restriction. The disagreements of the two tempers are often criticized 
unjustly. Many critics have treated the reserve and materialism of the 
classicist and the chaos and imagistic excesses of the romanticist too 
harshly. The two tempers are frequently charged with deviation from 
what is all too commonly assumed to be the limits of sane artistic 
endeavor. Stephen defined the just critic as “. . . he who is able, 
by means of the signs which the artist affords, to approach the temper 
which has made the work and to see what is well done therein and 
what it signifies.” * The critic fails to be fair unless he can maintain 
the tolerance and objectivity demanded by this definition. To approach 
a work of art with a preconceived idea of what is permissible and 
valuable is to “profane” art. Chief among the false principles which 





4. Ibid. 5. Ibid. 6. Ibid. 7. Ibid., p. 79. 
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profane art, and prompt unjust criticism, is the ancient maxim that 
the end of art is to instruct, to elevate, or to amuse. To justify this 
assertion Stephen refers to his master, Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


“ .. 1am unable to find even a trace of this Puritanic conception of the 


esthetic purpose in the definition which Aquinas has given of beauty .. . or 
in anything which he has written concerning the beautiful. The qualifications 
he expects for beauty are in fact of so abstract and common a character that 
it is quite impossible for even the most violent partizan to use the Aquinatian 
theory with the object of attacking any work of art that we possess from the 
hand of any artist whatsoever.” This recognition of the beautiful in virtue of 
the most abstract relations afforded by an object to which the term could be 
applied so far from giving any support to a commandment of Noli Tangere was 
itself no more than a just sequence from the taking-off of all interdictions from 
the artist... .° 


The artist who operates within the poetic apex of the art cone, is, 
of course, free from all “profanities.” As a result, much of what he 
writes does not meet with the favor of the public or of those critics 
who defend public taste. Their unwillingness to accept his efforts, 
however, has little to do with their worth. The value of art cannot 
be measured in terms of conventions. The artist seeks to faithfully 
reproduce what he selects from the world of experience and the world 
of dreams. He should not be required to select and reflect only those 
elements which meet with public or critical pleasure. The public, and 
the critics who ally themselves with public standards, must realize that 
the tradition of art is in the hands of the artists. It is absurd for a 
criticism founded on homilies to prohibit the chosen course of the 
artist, even though he outrages what the critic or the public considers 
the “limits of decency.” 

Stephen believed that only the artist is capable of absorbing the 
life around him and of finding the truths (the unalterable laws) that 
lie buried within it. “The poet is the intense centre of the life of his 
age to which he stands in a relation than which none can be more 
vital.” ® This is true, not because the artist is a naturally superior 
being, but because he has successfully emancipated himself from the 
confines of conventional thought. And even though the public may 
criticize or condemn the artist, his views are ultimately indispensable. 


... The age, though it bury itself fathoms deep in formulas and machinery, 
has need of these realities which alone give and sustain life and it must await 
from those chosen centres of vivification the force to life, the security for life 
which can come to it only from them. Thus the spirit of man makes a continual 
affirmation.1° 





8. Ibid., p. 79-80. 9. Ibid., p. 80. 10. Ibid., p. 80. 
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One of the most important features of the esthetic is not discussed 
in connection with the essay which Stephen read before the “University 
College Literary and Historical Society.” The concept of epiphany, 
which contributes more to an understanding of Joyce’s works than 
any single principle in the above material, appears near the end of 
the Stephen Hero manuscript. “By an epiphany he meant a sudden 
spiritual manifestation, whether in the vulgarity of speech or of 
gesture or in a memorable phase of the mind itself.” ** 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, who is the source for this important idea, 
lists in his Summa Theologica three requisites for beauty: integrity 
or wholeness, symmetry, and radiance. The meaning of these terms 
can best be understood by examining the processes of the mind ‘‘when 
confronted with any object, hypothetically beautiful.” The first func- 
tion the mind performs is to separate this object from the remainder 
of the universe. By this means it recognizes the object as an integral 
thing. Its “wholeness” becomes apparent. The mind next examines 
the parts of which the object is constructed in their relations to each 
other and to the whole, thereby perceiving its “symmetry” or rhythm 
of structure. After recognizing the object as “one integral thing,” 
then as a composite structure, the mind makes the only logically pos- 
sible step—which is a resynthesis—and discovers the third quality 
of the object, its “radiance.” This is the moment of epiphany, the 
supreme instant in which the essential spirit or “soul” of the thing 
is revealed.'* 

It is the duty of the artist, Stephen concludes, to become a collector 
of epiphanies, a watcher for those “sudden spiritual manifestations” 
which reveal the true nature and meaning of all phenomena that he 
observes. 


II 


Many of the esthetic principles that appear in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man are identical with those set forth in Stephen 
Hero, The different order of their appearance, however, coupled with 
the omission of some of the earlier concepts and the inclusion of certain 
new ones, is of value in determining the more mature Joyce’s esthetic 
position. 

In rewriting and condensing Stephen Hero Joyce gave the esthetic 
a new significance. As Theodore Spencer has pointed out in his illu- 
minating introduction to the manuscript, the presentation of the theory 
in that book is given no more importance than the many incidents 
depicting Stephen’s clashes with his family, his friends, the Catholic 





11. Ibid., p. 211. 12. Ibid., pp. 212-213. 
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Church, and the conventions of Dublin life. But in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man the emergence of Stephen’s theory represents 
the climax of the young artist’s intellectual struggles. The esthetic 
itself, as it is given in the novel, not only implies the necessity of reject- 
ing the uncongenial creative atmosphere of Dublin but provides the 
logical basis for doing so. 

Stephen begins the exposition of his theory this time with definitions 
of pity and terror, dramatic emotions which he says Aristotle neglected 
to define. 


— Pity is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever 
is grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the human sufferer. 
Terror is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is 
grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the secret cause.—1% 


The use of the word “arrests” in defining these dramatic emotions 
is of peculiar significance. Joyce believed that true art creates an 
esthetic stasis. 


. . . Beauty expressed by the artist cannot awaken in us an emotion which 
is kinetic or a sensation which is purely physical. It awakens, or ought to awaken, 
or induces, or ought to induce, an esthetic stasis, an ideal pity or an ideal terror, 
a stasis called forth, prolonged and at last dissolved by . . . the rhythm of 
beauty.14 


The improper arts—pornographic and didactic—are kinetic, they urge 
us to either possess or abandon. The response to them is little more 
than physical. And because they urge us to act, to alter in some way 
the circumstances they describe, they therefore excite desire or loathing, 
and cannot result in the stasis which is characteristic of a genuine 
esthetic experience. Desire and loathing, unlike pity and terror, are 
thus not esthetic emotions at all. 

The production of a stasis, as has been said, is dependent on the 
“rhythm of beauty.” This rhythm, or harmony of construction, arises 
out of the relations of the whole to the parts, the parts to the parts, 
and the parts to the whole of the total art work. In order to under- 
stand the function of this essential rhythm it will be necessary to trace 
from the beginning the stages of artistic apprehension. 

It will be remembered that Stephen defines art as “. . . the human 
disposition of sensible and intelligible matter for an esthetic end.” *® 
The mind, then, comprehends an art work through both intellectual 
and sensory channels. 





13. James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York: The Modern Library, 
1928), p. 239. 


14. Ibid., p. 241. 15. Ibid., p. 242. 
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. . . Truth is beheld by the intellect which is appeased by the most satis- 
fying relations of the intelligible; beauty is beheld by the imagination which is 
appeased by the most satisfying relations of the sensible.1® 


These statements are not intended to dichotomize truth and beauty. 
The intellect is appeased by finding certain ideas or classes of ideas 
logically juxtaposed in an organic whole. The imagination is appeased 
if it finds the relations of the concomitant sensible paraphernalia 
rhythmical or harmonious. Both the intellect and the imagination are 
participants in the apprehension of an art object. 

In its progress toward artistic apprehension, or appeasement, the 
mind (“intellect’” and “imagination” as a cooperative unity) per- 
forms the three distinct functions—synthesis, analysis and resynthesis 
—described in Stephen Hero. Now if the mind detects a flaw in the 
relations of the sensible or intelligible matters or in their relations to 
each other while engaged in the process of analysis it will not experience 
an esthetic stasis. Unless it perceives a rhythm of beauty, an order 
everywhere consistent in the context of the work, the mind will be 
excited to desire or loathing, which, of course, negates the possibility 
of stasis. 

These three phases of artistic apprehension —synthesis, analysis 
and resynthesis—can be equated with Saint Thomas’ three requisites 
for beauty—wholeness, harmony and radiance. And even though what 
is called beautiful varies, in its particulars, from age to age and from 
culture to culture, the three basic constituents of beauty, and the three 
processes by which it is recognized, remain constant and universal. 

In order to make his images accessible to others the artist must set 
them between his own mind or senses and the mind or senses of others. 
This necessity involves the choice of an arrangement or form. Again, 
there are but three possibilities. If the artist remains the “centre of 
emotional gravity” his images will be set forth in immediate relation 
to himself, and his work will be called lyric. If the artist pauses in 
meditation, and thus perceives his reaction as it relates to others, he 
will produce epical art. If he makes others the center of emotional 
gravity without explicitly relating them to himself he will produce 
a dramatic work. 

These three forms or modes of arrangement are practically indistin- 
guishable in all of the arts except literature. But though the literary 
arts manifest these divisions most clearly, they are often found to merge 
and combine in a confusing and somewhat uncontrolled fashion within 
the framework of a single unit of writing. The artist should strive, 





16. Ibid., p. 243. 
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however, to achieve an objective state in which he becomes capable of 
setting forth his images in immediate relations to others and thus of 
utilizing the other modes at will. The lyric and epic points of view 
should be regarded as phases of an esthetic evolution that has as its 
goal dramatic detachment. 


. .. The personality of the artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a mood and 
then a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of existence, im- 
personalizes itself. .. . The esthetic image in the dramatic form is life purified 
in and reprojected from the human imagination. The mystery of esthetic like 
that of the material creation is accomplished. The artist, like the God of the 
creation, remains within or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, 
refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his fingernails.17 


Ill 


The essential spirit of Joyce’s esthetic philosophy has never been 
more accurately summarized than in the lines which conclude the 
presentation of the Portrait theory. The artist who successfully dis- 
entangles himself from the restrictive web of conventional thought 
and rises to this position of godlike objectivity gains the insights neces- 
sary for the creation of dramatic art. Joyce, throughout his literary 
career, never ceased to struggle for this goal. His successive works are 
representative of his progress toward detachment. This lifelong struggle 
for objectivity is central to an understanding of Joyce the artist and 
Joyce the man. 

Through a study of his life it becomes apparent that the basic atti- 
tudes implied in the esthetic had evolved in his thinking by the time 
he was twenty years old. The theory, as it appears in Stephen Hero 
and A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, is largely a product of 
Joyce’s early years in Dublin. It is true that his many years of residence 
in various European cities had a profound effect on his artistic tenets. 
This fact, however, does not place the esthetic of the manuscript and 
of the novel in an entirely juvenile light. None of the devices adopted 
by the older Joyce is basically inconsistent with these theories. The 
major premises which they have in common were never discarded. 
There is no evidence that he came to consider Stephen’s ideas on art 
wholly childish and impracticable. 

Preceding his success in the art world were years of painful search 
for confidence and certainty. The esthetic is one of the products of this 
search. If we view the theory in terms of the behavior it would require 
of its follower, Joyce’s progressive rejection of the ideals of his church, 





17. Ibid., p. 252. 
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his country, and his people is not without a logical basis. His rebellion, 
seen in this light, was not due to conceit or neurotic inability but to 
what he considered esthetic necessity. 

The young Joyce quite naturally looked elsewhere for the intellectual 
companionship and accordance which he failed to receive from his 
schoolmates and other Dubliners. His emerging esthetic, criticized by 
teachers and fellow students, was encouraged and re-enforced by certain 
of the writings of Aristotle and Saint Thomas Aquinas. From their 
works he derived justifications for setting up art values divorced from 
the conventional standards of his society, from the nationalism of his 
country, and from the puritanical codes of the church. Joyce’s study 
of these two writers was not confined to his college career but accom- 
panied his progress toward maturity. Constant reading and rereading 
of Aristotle provoked meditation on the various forms of the literary 
arts and on the subject matters and methods of treating those matters 
in comedy and tragedy. Joyce’s concern with the lyric, epic, and dra- 
matic forms was probably inspired by Aristotle. His use of these terms 
in Stephen Hero and the Portrait to denote points of view or states 
of the creative mind, however, should be credited with some originality. 
The demand that art result in an esthetic stasis sounds somewhat like 
a restatement of Aristotle’s insistence on the purgation of pity and fear, 
but in reality Joyce’s idea of stasis was deduced from Aquinas, not 
Aristotle. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas was the chief source for Joyce’s ideas on the 
nature of Beauty. In both Stephen Hero and the Portrait Joyce says 
that Stephen’s esthetic is largely “applied Aquinas.” This remark is 
not an exaggeration if we consider the concepts of stasis and epiphany, 
and the steps which lead to them, as the philosophical core of the 
theory. It will be remembered that Stephen equated Aquinas’ three 
requisites for beauty—wholeness, symmetry, and radiance—with the 
three phases of artistic apprehension—synthesis, analysis, and _re- 
synthesis. The production of a stasis depends on what the mind dis- 
covers in the process of analysis. If the construction is perfectly 
harmonious, if it lends a “rhythm of beauty,” the mind will not be 
urged to desire and loathing but will willingly resynthesize and thus 
experience an emotional stasis. It is perhaps by this means (at least 
this is a possible interpretation) that Aristotle’s catharsis of pity and 
fear is accomplished. 

The counsel of Aristotle and Aquinas was also of great personal 
worth to Joyce. They not only aided him in the formulation of an 
esthetic, but, as has been said, helped him understand the relations of 
the artist to the culture in which he exists. 
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The most explosive of Joyce’s remarks on this problem are found 
in a youthful essay on the new Irish Literary Theatre. This organ- 
ization, which had come into being in 1898, was the predecessor of 
the famous National Theatre. The following is from Joyce’s article 


called ‘““The Day of the Rabblement.” 


No man... can be a lover of the true or the good unless he abhors the 
multitude; and the artist, though he may employ the crowd, is very careful to 
isolate himself. This radical principle of artistic economy applies specially 
to a time of crisis, and today when: the highest form of art has just been pre- 
served by desperate sacrifices, it is strange to see the artist making terms with 
the rabblement. The Irish Literary Theatre is the latest movement of protest 
against the sterility and falsehood of the modern stage. . . . The Irish Literary 
Theatre gave out that it was the champion of progress, and proclaimed war 
against commercialism and vulgarity. It had partly made good its word .. . 
when after the first encounter it surrendered to the popular will . . . the Irish 
Literary Theatre must now be considered the property of the most belated 
race in Europe. ... 

In such circumstances it has become imperative to define a position. If an 
artist courts the favor of the multitude he cannot escape the contagion of its 
fetichism and deliberate self-deception, and if he joins in a popular movement 
he does so at his own risk. Therefore, the Irish Literary Theatre, by its sur- 
render to the trolls, has cut itself adrift from the line of advancement. Until 
he has freed himself from the mean influences about him—sodden enthusiasm 
and clever insimuation and every flattering influence of vanity and low ambition 
—no man is an artist at all... .18 


At this point in his career Joyce was strong enough to alienate 
himself from popular enthusiasms; but the religious and social obli- 
gations insisted on by his family and friends continued to anger and 
inhibit him. It was rapidly becoming apparent that his ability to 
tolerate the requirements not only of his family, but of the general 
milieu in which he moved, would soon expire. His faith in Catholicism 
had waned almost to the point of extinction. He despised the spiritual 
restrictions of his home and his school and the many nationalisms 
of his country, both political and literary. His emerging esthetic was 
definitely non-Irish. It had little in common with the romantic 
nationalism of the Irish Literary Renaissance. The more he pondered 
the literature of his own country, the more sure he became that only 
in Europe would he find the freedom of thought requisite for the 
superior quality of artistic activity he had set for his goal. According 
to his theories the artist should work only for an esthetic end. His 
sole purpose is to create beautiful things—not to confirm religious 
teachings, support national movements nor amuse the public. “Until 





18. Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York: Rinehart & Company, 1948), pp. 68-73. 
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he has freed himself from the mean influences about him . . . no man 
is an artist at all.” The quality and extensiveness of synthesis and 
analysis is dependent on the degree of objectivity to which the artist 
has attained. Since true objectivity, and the experience of significant 
epiphany, can be obtained only through freedom from conventions, 
Joyce is very insistent on the necessity for spiritual exile. His departure 
from Dublin was not only a revolt against the notorious restrictions 
imposed upon the artist there, but, in a broader sense, was symbolic 
of a desire to escape the strictures of the common sensibility wherever 
it existed. 

By the fall of 1902 (Joyce was twenty at the time) the intensity of 
his disgust with the Dublin scene had reached a peak. To remain 
in the city would mean creative paralysis. Flight was inevitable. 


. . - I will not serve that in which I no longer believe whether it call itself 
my home, my fatherland or my church: and I will try to express myself in some 
mode of life or art as freely as I can and as wholly as I can, using for my defense 
the only arms I allow myself to use, silence, exile and cunning.1® 


It is with this declaration that we may mark the end of Joyce’s 
struggle to justify his rebellion and the debut of Joyce the dramatic 
artist. 





19. Joyce, Portrait of the Artist, p. 291. 


MUSAM DECIMAM CANO 


I sing the tenth (most modern) Muse — 
The patroness of book reviews, 

The friend of folks who never look 
Within the covers of a book 

And yet converse for hours together 

Of “litrachur” instead of weather, 
Performing on defunct synopses 

Most elegant complete autopsies. 


R. A. CRABTREE 

















THE FOSTER CHILD 


Bird-like into our lives he flew, 
Bird-like he darts from the open door, 
The gay and tragic child who bore 
The bondage and the shame we knew 
In the sealed prison-house of war. 


Seven years ago tonight he came 

A homeless, hopeless waif, a form 
On whom Calamity’s pent storm 
Had burst its malice blind of aim; 
The lost mite of the swallow-swarm, 


Twittering an alien tongue, bereft 

Of means for putting into speech 
What terrors of demoniac reach 
Enringed the dear ones he had left, 
Oh! how he cried, and looked at each! 


Then plume by plume he cleared of mud 
His native brightness. His spirits rose, 

And with what verve when impulse chose, 
His quick Bohemian gipsy-blood 

Danced the whole household out of woes. 


Seven years tonight. And now he flies, 
The lord of a luxurious plane 

Whose predecessors doled him bane; 
Through what romantic ironies 

He sweeps to the Carpathian chain; 


Exulting in what eagle-youth 

Which with the morning tries its powers, 
Yet feeling this lost home of ours 
Twinge him with tenderness and ruth, 
He glimpses his Moravian towers. 


Wordless will be his joy to find 
Brother and sisters, the sole three 
Surviving of his father’s tree; 

And wordless for the vanished, blind 
And fathomless his grief will be. 


For Fate has always mixed for him 
Wonders whose luscious wildness pales 
The wildest of Arabian tales, 

And mountain-sorrows hung so grim 
That mortal apprehension quails. .. . 


Will he come back? Indeed he may, 
But chancy as life, as strangely endowed 
With rainbow jubilations, proud 

Vistas that take the breath away, 

And loomings of disastrous cloud. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER DAY SAINTS [STRANGITE]* 


DALE L. MORGAN 


INTRODUCTION 


AVE ONLY the Utah church, none of the existing branches of the ori- 
S ginal Mormon church has an antiquity comparable to that founded 
by James J. Strang. This antiquity is reflected even in its name, which 
is identical with that of the church Brigham Young took to Utah, and 
may only be differentiated from it by the absence or presence of a 
hyphen in the spelling, the Utah church having adopted the usage, 
“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.” 

Once arch-rivals, the Utah and Strangite bodies have many things 
in common other than their name. As a result of historical pressures 
which forced them into social conflict with outside groups, both have 
accepted the nickname “Mormon” as a term of identification, though 
preferring to describe members as “Saints.” Both accept unequivocally 
the life and works of Joseph Smith. Both were at one time polygamous, 
though neither church at present sanctions the practice of plural 
marriage. Many points of doctrine are held in common, though there 
are differences not only in emphasis but in some fundamentals, espe- 
cially including the determined monotheism of the Strangite church 
and its insistence, with respect to the Succession, on the necessity for 
ordination under the hands of an angel. Both churches have a remark- 
able history, filled with high endeavor, spectacular conflict, and tragic 
event. The parallelism is noted by the Strangite church in this, that 
Brigham Young’s church is the only rival accorded the dignity of 
being regarded as a “schismatic” rather than a “Pseudo Mormon” 
organization. 

Bibliographically as historically, the Strangite church has a place 
of its own in American culture. Its early publications are sought after 
as are those of no other among the lesser Mormon churches; from their 
rarity and the singular circumstances of their publication, quite as 
much as for their content, they have excited historians and bibli- 
ographers. Yet, for all the interest they have aroused, these publications 
have consistently defied attempts at professional description. There is 
no bibliography of Strangite literature, on whatever scale, that is not 





*This is the second in a series of bibliographies prepared by Mr. Morgan on the lesser 
Mormon churches. The first, on the Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonite), appeared in 
The Western Humanities Review, Winter 1949-50. 
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full of misconceptions, Sabin’s Bibliotheca Americana as overflowing 
with misinformation as the catalog of any harried bookseller. With 
its time-span of more than a century, many of the titles represented 
only in unique copies, still others as yet unlocated, and no great amount 
of information extant about the printing history of any, the Strangite 
bibliographical house is one exceptionally difficult to place in order. 
The present study is by no means to be thought of as definitive. 

James Jesse Strang, the founder and continuing spiritual force of the 
Strangite church, was born in Scipio, New York, in 1813. Although 
he had the benefit of little formal schooling, he had a notable aptitude 
for learning and a quick and agile mind which was tempered in the 
lyceums and debating societies of the neighborhood. He taught school 
and read for the law, being admitted to the bar of Chautauqua County 
in 1836, and this experience contributed to the disciplined, orderly 
mind he subsequently displayed in the realm of religion. He served 
also as village postmaster, editor of a village paper, and temperance 
lecturer, this varied experience all standing him in good stead. In the 
autumn of 1843 he removed to southern Wisconsin. His brother-in- 
law, Moses Smith, and the latter’s brother Aaron, were Mormon con- 
verts, and under their influence he visited Nauvoo in February, 1844, 
at which time he was baptized into the Church—it is said by the 
Mormon Prophet himself. 

A few months later, immediately after the murder of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, Strang brought forth a letter said to have been received 
at Burlington in the regular course of mail, which purported to have 
been written by the Prophet June 18, 1844, nine days before his death. 
In effect, it named Strang as his successor. This remarkable letter, 
the original of which is now in the Coe Collection at Yale, Strang 
carried to a local church conference at Florence, Michigan, early in 
August, 1844. It got a somewhat mixed reception, and no sooner was 
a copy carried to Nauvoo than the Twelve Apostles denounced it as 
a forgery. Summarily excommunicated, Strang nevertheless persevered, 
gathering around him at Voree, near Burlington, Wisconsin, a little 
group of converts who aided him in getting out the first number of 
a paper, the Voree Herald, which blazoned his claims to the world. 
In January, 1846, Strang sallied south into Illinois to urge his claims 
upon the branches of the Church in person, and Reuben Miller, sent 
by the Twelve to combat him, was himself converted. Miller returned 
to Nauvoo to get out three thousand copies of a tract advocating 
Strang’s cause, and thenceforth the Twelve had to reckon with a 
serious rival to the Succession. 
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By summer Strang was in a position to carry the fight for control 
of the Church to the eastern branches. His tour east approximated 
a triumphal procession, and he returned to Voree in October with 
prospects of rallying most of the Church to his standard. Had Brigham 
Young’s Western migration come to grief, Strang might well have 
succeeded. Through revelation the Church was called to establish itself 
on the islands of the Great Lakes, Beaver Island in Lake Michigan 
finally being selected as the place of gathering. Headquarters was 
transferred there from Voree in June, 1850. 

There were, however, many ruinous influences at work. Strang had 
come back from the East in the fall of 1846 to find the Church at 
Voree racked by schism. Headed by Aaron Smith, one of his First 
Presidency, the dissidents set up a rival church organization. Strang 
contemptuously dismissed the apostates as “Pseudo Mormons” or 
“Pseudoes,” and in fact their church was short-lived, soon swallowed 
up by other factions, but the Church was shaken in all its far-flung 
branches, and Strang had to reckon with the “Pseudoes” as a corrupt- 
ing force in everything he afterwards undertook. The removal to 
Beaver Island proved to be no solution to Strang’s difficulties, either 
social or economic. Conflict arose between the Saints and the fisher- 
men of Mackinac, and something very like a border warfare was carried 
on by the two parties for five years. Strang himself at last fell a victim 
in this embittered conflict, struck down in June, 1856, by the hand of 
an apostate. 

After Strang’s death, no leader of stature appeared to take his place. 
Most of the members evacuated the islands, settling on the mainland 
in Wisconsin or Michigan, and over the years they gave their adherence 
to one or another of the factions into which the Church of 1844 had 
split. After 1860 the Reorganized Church won the allegiance of many, 
a fact reflected in much of the polemical literature described in this 
bibliography. Nevertheless, a core of unyielding believers remained, 
and these in the end succeeded in preserving the integrity of the 
Strangite church. Shortly before his death in 1897, the apostle L. D. 
Hickey ordained Wingfield Watson to be presiding high priest, and in 
this office Watson served until his own death in 1923. The Church 
at this time had sunk to its lowest ebb, but in the generation since, 
it has exhibited renewed vitality and has again increased in numbers. 
Samuel H. Martin, ordained by Watson in October, 1922, to assist 
and succeed him, presided over the Church until his own death in 
1935. Moroni (“Max”) Flanders was ordained by Martin in 1928 
to be his own assistant and successor, and he in turn presided between 


1935 and 1946. Much of the burden of administrative responsibility 
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in Moroni Flanders’ last years was carried by Lloyd A. Flanders of 
Longlane, Missouri, and following the former’s death in 1946, Lloyd 
Flanders was sustained presiding high priest at the 1947 general con- 
ference of the Church. At the present time the Strangite church 
has six organized congregations in five states, with a total estimated 
membership of 200. The archives are in the custody of the General 
Church Recorder, Stephen West, who lives on the site of old Voree, 
Rt. 2, Box 40, Burlington, Wisconsin. 

The present-day Church makes little effort to invest money in lands 
or buildings, so many millions of dollars having been lost to persecution 
in the past. The Saints are not urged to “gather,”’ except to branches 
where they may attend church regularly, or to Voree. All are urged 
to leave the cities and establish themselves upon land. No great 
emphasis is placed upon proselyting, the aim being to make strong 
converts out of those baptized, rather than to make a large number 
of converts. The expectation is that in the early future God will again 
send the Gospel to the world, and the membership, as Mr. Flanders 
has written, “aims to be ready and waiting, prepared in heart and in 
mind,” with the eldership ‘awake, expectant, waiting, hoping, and 
praying for that day, and ready to go on in unity and peace under the 
leadership of that [as yet unknown] prophet to fulfill all the great 
prophecies of the Scripture regarding that dispensation of the Lord’s 
Gospel.” The standard works of the Church are the Bible (the King 
James version usually preferred), the Book of Mormon, and the Book 
of the Law of the Lord. Doctrine and Covenants is accepted insofar 
as its content was published before Joseph Smith’s death. The Nauvoo 
edition is regarded as standard; when for convenience a modern print- 
ing is used, preference is given to editions published by the Utah 
church. 

No history of the Strangite church, written from its own point of 
view, has yet been published. The colorful character of this history 
has led to studies of it by a number of outside observers, the most 
responsible treatment being that by Milo M. Quaife, The Kingdom 
of St. James (New Haven, 1930), but none of these works is regarded 
with conspicuous favor within the Church. The principal depository 
of Strangite documents is the Coe Collection at Yale, the Strang MSS 
formerly in the possession of Dr. Quaife having passed into this great 
archive. Other documents of importance are held by the Reorganized 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, at Independence, Mis- 
souri, and by the Strangite church itself. Printed materials are located 
by this bibliography. 
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In addition to the 105 titles which comprise a bibliography of the 
Strangite church proper, seven titles appear in a category of their own 
as Dissenting Works. The first five of these emanated from schismatic 
activity at Voree, but only three properly represent the dissenting 
church there. Since this church was founded mainly upon opposition 
to Strang, it had no real vitality and was soon swallowed up by other 
factions, its president, Aaron Smith, being baptized into William Mc- 
Lellin’s Kirtland church so early as February 13, 1847. Many of the 
Mormon factions which flourished near mid-century and after included 
members prominent at one time or another in the Strangite church, 
but these bodies must receive separate bibliographical treatment. Some- 
where between the one category and the other is the case of Joseph 
Robinson. The Gospel Herald of May 30, 1850, said of Robinson 
that he had been ‘fa regular member of a branch of the church in 
Franklin, Ill., who practiced talking in tongues on all his ordinary 
business, and even in driving his teams. Some two or three years since 
he came to Voree and commenced dictating the affairs of the church 
by the pretended interpretation of his pretended tongues, and being 
stoutly rebuked by the prophet commenced prophecying and building 
up achurch. B. C. Ellsworth and J. W. Crane became the main pillars 
of his church, and ordained him to the prophetic office. They however 
soon fell off, and the spirit of his work died out.” An approximate 
date for Robinson is provided by the Herald of February 10, 1848: 
“We are informed by letter from Franklinville, Ill., that John W. Crane 
has ordained one Joseph Robinson prophet &c., instead of Joseph 
Smith.” Any publications by Robinson, or in his interest, have escaped 
my attention. 

The data for this study of Strangite literature have been gathered 
over a period of several years, and particularly during 1947-1948 when 
I visited most of the major libraries of the country assisted by a grant 
from the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. Facilities 
extended by the Library of Congress during the preparation of the 
manuscript have been very helpful, and I have been notably aided by 
Miss Carolyn Jakeman of the Houghton Library at Harvard, Miss 
Dorothy W. Bridgwater of the Yale University Library, Miss Gertrude 
Hassler of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Mrs. Elleine H. 
Stones of the Detroit Public Library, Mrs. Margaret Gleason of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Mr. Paul North Rice of the New 
York Public Library, Dr. George B. Arbaugh of Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois, the late S. A. Burgess of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Mr. A. William Lund of the 
Historian’s Office, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Mr. 
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Stanley Ivins of Salt Lake City, and especially by Mr. Edward Eberstadt 
and his sons Charles and Lindley, who so well exemplify the fructifying 
role played in bibliographical research today by the creative bookseller. 
They have delighted in calling new finds to my attention, have furnished 
photostats and general information, and without stint have placed all 
their rich bookseller’s lore at my disposal. 

I am indebted as well to Dr. Milo M. Quaife, who gave me generous 
access to the Strang MSS while they were yet in his possession, and 
who has answered inquiries willingly and at length. When subsequently 
the Strang MSS were acquired by Mr. W. R. Coe for his great collec- 
tion of source documents on Mormonism and the Far West, and before 
they were deposited at Yale, these papers and many of the printed 
works hereafter described were for some weeks given into my keeping, 
and the opportunity to study them at leisure was of great value to this 
work. I freely express my thanks, and desire to emphasize how essential 
are the MSS and rare printed works gathered into his collection by 
Mr. Coe for any scholar concerned with Mormon history. 

Even with such aid from so many sources, the bibliography must 
have been imperfect had I not enjoyed the full cooperation of Mr. 
Lloyd A. Flanders and Mr. Stephen West, who found time amid many 
pressing responsibilities to seek out copies of, and information about, 
many works here described. Except for their efforts, half a dozen or 
more titles must have escaped notice, being found in none of the 
institutional collections, and in many other respects this bibliography 
has been enriched by their interest. 


CENSUS 
CSmH Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 
CU-B Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
CrY - Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
CtrY-C Coe Collection, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
DLC Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
ICN Newberry Library, Chicago, IIl. 
THi Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, III. 
MH Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mi Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
MiD-B Burton Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


MiU-C Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


MoInRC Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
Independence, Mo. 
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NN New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 
NNHi New-York Historical Society, New York, N.Y. 
NNUT Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
OCIWHi Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, O. 


RPB Brown University Library, Providence, R. I. 
UHi Utah State Historical Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
USIC Historian’s Office, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ViU University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Va. 
WBuC Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints [Strangite], 
Burlington, Wis. 
WHi State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Morgan Personal collection of Dale L. Morgan. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1846 


[CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS] 
[1] Voree Herald. Voree, Wis. Vol. I, No. 1. January, 1846. 4 pp. 30.2x23.3 cm. 


None of Strang’s publications has a history more interesting and eventful than 
the Herald. With its appearance he assumed genuine stature among the rivals 
to the Succession, and it was the standard around which he rallied his church. 
The genesis of the paper may be traced in the manuscript Chronicles of Voree. 
On December 15, 1845, in a meeting of the Saints at Voree, it was resolved that 
Strang should “write an Epistle to all the Elders and get one thousand copies 
thereof printed to be put into immediate circulation.” This epistle, the “First 
Pastoral Letter of James the Prophet,” which bears date of December 25, 1845, 
was printed (with Strang’s Letter of Appointment from Joseph Smith and 
much other matter vindicating him in his claims to lead the Church) as the 
first issue of the Herald. Strang said later that there were not a dozen subscribers 
at the time the Herald commenced publication, and in fact no copy of the first 
issue has yet been located, though its content is preserved [see No. 2]. It is 
possible that some of the copies comprising the first number bore date of 
December, 1845, or perhaps January, 1845; at any rate, the Herald of February, 
1846, in calling attention to some misprints which had escaped notice until a 
part of the first issue had been worked off, declared that “The date of the paper 
should be Jan. 1846.” 

Under its original name, 10 issues of the Voree Herald were published, January- 
October, 1846. These were printed at various job offices; as explained in the 
Northern Islander of January 24, 1856, “Nos. 1, 2, & 3, at the office of the 
Southport (Kenosha) Telegraph; No. 4 at the office of the Ottawa Constitu- 
tionalist; Nos. 5, 6, 7, & 10 at the office of the Elkhorn Star (now Wisconsin 
Reporter); Nos. 8 & 9 at Calhoun’s job office, Chatham Square, New York City.” 
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In other words, it was printed wherever Strang happened to be during this 
period. The need of a press of his own was manifest, and while in Philadelphia, 
in the late summer of 1846, Strang made arrangements for a press with the 
firm of L. Johnson & Co. As late as December 28, letters in the Strang MSS 
make clear, he had not succeeded in effecting delivery of the press, but once it 
passed into his hands he quickly got out the belated November and December 
issues, completing the first volume, and transformed his periodical into a weekly 
although his first intention had been to publish semi-monthly. The subscription 
price was $1 for the first volume, $2 thereafter. A three-column paper the first 
year, the Herald thereafter was printed in double columns. 

Publication was carried on under a new name, Zion’s Reveille. This name had 
been suggested to Strang by John C. Bennett as far back as April 16, 1846; 
in a letter preserved by the Reorganized Church, Bennett argued that “the 
“VOREE REVEILLE’ would wake up saints and sinners to a sense of their 
danger if they reject the new prophet of the living God.” An explanation to 
this effect was published in the first (November, 1846) issue of the Reveille. 
Because Bennett had been prominently associated with the change of name, 
it became distasteful to Strang after he cut Bennett off the Church in the 
summer of 1847, and with the issue of September 23, 1847, Vol. II, No. 27, 
he renamed the paper Gospel Herald, a name it bore until publication ceased. 
The first editor and printer, after Strang acquired his own press, was John 
Greenhow, late from the Philadelphia branch; the proprietors were listed as 
James J. Strang, James M. Adams, George W. Gregg, and Artemus Judd, these 
men having gone security for Strang in the contract to purchase the press. 
Greenhow published the paper weekly from January 14 to April 15, 1847, and 
then threw it into confusion by printing his resignation from both the Church 
and the paper. The issue which bears date of April 22 was not got out until 
mid-May, and only one other issue, June 1, until July. Regular publication was 
resumed on July 8, 1847, and though numbers were occasionally delayed and 
the issue of September 23-30, 1847, appeared as a combined or double number 
[No. 27-28], weekly frequency was achieved until publication ceased on June 6, 
1850, Vol. V, No. 12, Whole No. 180. Strang was nominally editor for the issues 
of April 22 and June 1, and formally so from and after July 8, 1847, but most 
of the editorial drudgery until the summer of 1849 was performed by John 
E. Page, and thereafter by Gilbert Watson and Frank Cooper. The Herald is 
by far the most important printed source for the history of the Strangite church, 
filled with letters, news, doctrinal articles, and disputations. Because it gave 
so much attention to the Mormon factions of the period, it is also one of the 
most important sources for the history of these, due allowance being made for 
the bias displayed. 

No complete file of the Herald is known. As early as 1856 the Northern 
Islander could locate only one “entire set,” that belonging to Strang. However, 
by utilizing the resources of all known files, a file may be constructed in micro- 
film, lacking only the issues of January and December, 1846, the first and twelfth 
numbers. 
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CtY-C My 1846; Je 29, 1848; Jl 26, 1849. 


MoInRC Mr, Je*, Jl, Ag*, S*, O*, 1846; F 11*, 18, Mr 4-18, 25*, Ap 22- Jl 15, 
22*, 29, Ag 5*, 12*, 19-O7, 14*, 21-D 30, 1847; Ja 6-27, F 3*, 10-17, 
Mr 23-30, Ap 13-D 28, 1848; Ja 4-D 27, 1849; Ja 3-Je 6, 1850. 
[Numbers which are imperfect are indicated with an asterisk. This 
file was microfilmed in 1948 by the Library of Congress. ] 


Ap, S 1846; Ja 14-21, F 11, Mr 11, Ag 26-S 2, 16-23, O 28, N 25- 
D 9, 1847; Ja 6, F 3, 17-24, Mr 9-30, Ap 13-27, My 25-Je 8, Ag 17, 
O 5, 19, D 14, 1848; Ja 18-25, F 8- Mr 23, My 31- Je 28, Ag 16, S 6, 
O 11, N 1, D 6-13, 1849; Ja 17-24, F 7-14, Ap 11, 25, My 16, 1850. 


F-S 1846; D 16, 1847. 


F-My, Jl-N 1846; Ja 14, 28-N 25, D 23-30, 1847; Ja 6-F 3, 17- 
Mr 9, Ap 6-20, My 11-D 28, 1848; Ja 4-Mr 1, 15-Jl 26, Ag 16-23, 
S 27-O 11, 25-N 8, 22-D 27, 1849; Ja 3, 17, 31-F 21, Mr 7- Ap 11, 
25 - My 23, Je 6, 1850. [This file was formerly Wingfield Watson’s. 
Missing numbers have been supplied in photostat so as to complete it 
except for Vol. I, Nos. 1, 6, 12; Vol. II, Nos. 47, 52; Vol. III, No. 7, 
and Vol. V, No. 11.] 

F, Ag-O 1846; Ja 14, Je 1, S 2, 23-O 7, N 18-25, D 16-23, 1847; 
Ag 24-D 28, 1848; Ja 4-Mr 15, 29-D 27, 1849; Ja 3-F 28, Mr 14, 
28 - My 9, 1850. [Missing numbers in this file have been supplied in 
photostat, principally from Wingfield Watson’s file, so as to complete 
it except for those numbers listed as lacking in the WBuC file above. ] 


[REUBEN MILLER] 


[2] A Defence of the Claims of James J. Strang to the Authority now Usurped 
by The Twelve; And shewing him to be the True Successor of Joseph 
Smith, as First President of the High Priesthood. [By Reuben Miller.] 


[Keokuk, Iowa: 1846.] 16 pp. 20.5x13.5 cm. 


Caption title. The history of this first pamphlet published in advocacy of 
Strang’s claims is developed through sources widely scattered but remarkably 
circumstantial. In a letter in the Strang MSS dated February 15, 1846, Reuben 
Miller wrote from Nauvoo, “We have had your paper [i.e., the first issue of the 
Voree Herald] published in pamphlet form with considerable additional mat- 
ter (3,000 copies).” Its publication is referred to in a letter from Warsaw, IIL, 
printed in the St. Louis Missouri Republican, February 20, 1846, which gave 
information that the Strangites “have now a pamphlet in press at Keokuk the 
object of which is to turn the tide of emigration toward Wisconsin.” Another 
letter in the Strang MSS from Hazen Aldrich, dated Willoughby, Ohio, April 
[15], 1846, ties these two fragments of information together: “A friend of 
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mine at Keokuk sent me a Pamphlet containing the truth but the Publisher 
has not given his name: neither the time of its being published.” This is a suf- 
ficient description of the Defence. 

The special importance of the pamphlet is that it fills the place of the still 
unlocated first issue of the Herald. It contains the Letter of Appointment of 
June 18, 1844, the “First Pastoral Letter of James the Prophet,” dated December 
25, 1845; quotations from Doctrine and Covenants supporting Strang’s claims; 
his revelation of September 1, 1845, concerning the Voree Plates; the testimony 
of the witnesses who dug up these plates; Strang’s translation of them; and the 
“Irresistible Conclusions” which follow from the whole. To this is added in 
double columns on pp. 15-16—perhaps the independent contribution made by 
Miller—a comparison of “The Doctrine of Primitive Mormonism” with “The 
Doctrine of Degenerate Mormonism.” At the end is a song, “Primitive Mormon- 
ism Advocated.” Apparently Reuben Miller placed a number of copies of this 
pamphlet at Strang’s disposal, for the Strang MSS and the columns of the 
Herald during the next two years contain many references to what was called 
“the tract reprint of the Herald.” 


CrY-C. 
JOHN COOK BENNETT 


[3] Practice of Medicine. Doctor Bennett, Professor of the Principles and 

Practice of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children in the 
Willoughby University of Lake, Erie, (A. D. 1834 and ’35); and Professor of 
Obstetric, Medicine, and Surgery, and the Diseases peculiar to Females and 
Infants, in the Literary and Botanico-Medical College of the State of Ohio, 
Cincinnati, (A. D. 1845 and ’46,) Proffers his professional services to the citizens 
of Burlington and Voree, Wisconsin, and the circumjacent country. [Dated:] 


Burlington, Racine County, Wisconsin, July 4th, A. D. 1846. 
[Elkhorn, Wis.? 1846.] Broadside. 33.6x21 cm. 


This broadside, really an advertising circular and therefore not strictly apposite 
to this bibliography, is included for its bearing on one of the most important 
(and unfortunate) conversions Strang ever made. Bennett had taken a promi- 
nent role in Nauvoo affairs in 1840-42 only to break spectacularly with Joseph 
Smith and publish a celebrated exposé. A man of great ability, something of 
a wayward genius, he early saw the potentialities of Strang’s church, and in 
a letter of February 24, 1846, now in the Reorganized Church library, wrote 
Strang tacitly suggesting that they come to some arrangement. Although aware 
of the deep prejudice against Bennett that prevailed among the Saints, Strang 
permitted him to be rebaptized. Bennett promptly made himself conspicuously 
useful, showering his new leader with ideas, publicity notices, and promises of 
substantial aid, and Strang pledged that he should have back the position he 
had held under Joseph Smith. The present broadside was published within a 
few days of Bennett’s arrival at Voree, and contains various testimonials as to 
his professional stature and skill. 
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Helpful as Bennett proved to be, he was found by Strang to be more of a liability 
than an asset. Most of the racking schisms which beset the Church, beginning 
in the fall of 1846, grew out of feeling about the doctor, but it was not until 
June, 1847, that Strang formally broke with him, the stated grounds being that 
he had suppressed letters addressed to Strang, taught unsound doctrine, and 
given instruction in the name of the First Presidency which was unauthorized 
and violative of known instructions and settled policy. Nearly two and a half 
years later, Bennett made new overtures to Strang, and letters in the Strang 
MSS reveal that the two men were on cordial terms as late as the spring of 
1851. Bennett at that time was living in Plymouth, Mass., where he originated 
the celebrated Plymouth Rock breed of chickens and wrote a substantial book 
on poultry-raising. In 1854 he removed to Polk City, Iowa, where he died, 
a pauper it is said, in 1867. 


CtrY-C. 
[JAMES J. STRANG] 


[4] Warning to all People. By James J. Strang, Successor Prophet to Joseph 
Smith. [Jefferson County, N. Y.? 1846.] Broadside. 74x11.4 cm. 


Caption title. The only known copy, in the Harvard Library, has been mounted 
on 4 pages, but was originally a narrow broadside. Quite evidently, it was 
published by Ebenezer Page in connection with his missionary labors in the 
Black River District of western New York. In addition to Page’s letter of 
appointment as presiding high priest for that district, signed at Voree July 9, 
1846, the broadside contains Strang’s revelations of June 18 and 27, 1844, 
January 17, 1845, and July 1, 1846. Probably it was published in one of the 
towns of Jefferson County in August or September, 1846; had it been published 
between October and January, it would most likely have been mentioned in 
one of Page’s letters preserved in the Strang MSS. 


MH. 
GEORGE J. ADAMS 


[5] The Star in the East. Boston, Mass. Edited by G. J. Adams. Published by 
H. L. Southworth. Vol. I, No. 1. November, 1846. 24 pp. 23x13 cm. 


The Star in the East was a monthly periodical established in Strang’s interest 
by George J. Adams. Adams had been an apostle in Joseph Smith’s church, 
not a member of the Quorum of the Twelve but a so-called “Apostle to the 
Gentiles.” He fell out with his brethren in 1845, and early in 1846 was taken 
into Strang’s church, an episode recorded in a number of remarkable letters 
preserved with the Strang MSS in the Coe Collection. After Strang abandoned 
hope of inducing Sidney Rigdon to enter his First Presidency, he gave the place 
to Adams, the letter of appointment, signed by Strang October 8, 1846, being 
given to the world in the Star. 

The first issue of The Star in the East contained, besides the long prospectus 
and the usual documents backing up Strang’s claims to the prophetic succession, 
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3 pages of “Intelligence and Miscellany” relating to the Boston branch. It has 
been supposed that this issue was the only one published, but the Strang MSS 
contain a letter inquiring about a comment in the Star to the effect that semi- 
monthly publication of the Herald was contemplated, and in view of the fact 
that no remark of this character appears in the November issue, it must be 
supposed that a December issue, No. 2, was got out. A letter from H. L. South- 
worth to Strang, written on the prospectus of the Independent Inquirer [see 
No. 6], indicates the probable content of this second number. Under date 
of November 18, 1846, Southworth wrote: “We have printed 1500 more of 
the first number making 2500 in all having faith that it would be noticed, 
and that it [would] be sold. We have received from Thomas Braidwood 
the Fac Simile of the plates—the copper plate engraving, which we shall 
publish in the second number. . . . We receive a good deal of encouragement 
with regard to this matter, but no returns of any consequence.” 

The lack of returns seems to have been only one of several causes contributing 
to the downfall of the Star. Adams was given to alternate appearances in the 
pulpit and on the stage, and in the first issue of the Star went so far as to incor- 
porate a paragraph on the current drama in Boston. It would appear from a 
letter by James M. Greig in the Strang MSS that this gave offense to Saints 
as far distant as Pittsburgh, but the Star gave up the ghost when the Boston 
branch, on February 1, 1847, rose against Adams in uproarious rebellion. 
Belatedly Zion’s Reveille, September 9, 1847, took note of the decease of its 
sister publication, informing the brethren that inasmuch as Adams, because 
of unexpected misfortunes, had failed to publish The Star in the East, sub- 
scribers would be furnished with the Reveille in its place. Probably two issues 
only were published, though it is conceivable that a third, for January, 1847, 
also appeared. 


NN N 1846. 
[GEORGE J. ADAMS] 


[6] Prospectus of the Independent Inquirer, and Journal of the Times. Charles 
P. Bosson, Editor, George J. Adams, Proprietor, H. L. Southworth, Pub- 
lisher. Boston, Mass.: November 20th, 1846. Broadside. 25x20.8 cm. 


According to the prospectus, of which the only known copy is in the Coe 
Collection, the Independent Inquirer was to have published a first number the 
first Tuesday in December, 1846, and then to have commenced weekly publi- 
cation the first Thursday in January, 1847. In sending Strang the prospectus on 
November 18, 1846, two days before the date it bears on its face, Southworth 
wrote: “You will at once perceive the idea: which is to break down prejudice 
with regard to you & Mormonism; to reply to every thing that make[s] its 
appearance in derision and without advocating mormonism, to do much good. 
The editor, is a man, who’s name is a tower of strength throughout the agri- 
cultural public; he wrote a pamphlet on the potato, a short time since, 15000 
copies of which were printed and nearly all sold. He takes hold of it with all 
the energies of his mind, he is not in the church, but I have no doubt he believes 
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all things. He has done a very extensive business in his day & he is still young. 
... The moment we get any copies from the printer which will not be before 
the Ist Dec. we shall send you 25 or 50 copies and we have no doubt you will 
do what is necessary to obtain subscribers &c.” 

The prospectus declares the intention “that the paper shall truly be what its 
title indicates. No subject, however sanctioned by custom and long toleration, 
shall be too sacred for examination, and none, however unpopular and despised, 
shall be prejudged. In short, the paper will be devoted to the truth, as it 
affects the interest of humanity. Every creed and belief,—all the diversified 
opinions of society may be given in this paper from the pens of those who hold 
the doctrine preached. Every class of community may speak for themselves, 
in their own language; for we believe that good men and good ideas are to 
be found among all classes. We believe also, ‘that error may be tolerated if truth 
is left free to combat it.’”” The Inquirer was to have sold at $2 per annum, single 
copies 4 cents. 

It is uncertain whether any issues were actually printed; the Independent In- 
quirer went down in the same ruin that overtook The Star in the East. How- 
ever, when the enterprising publisher, H. L. Southworth, two years later gave 
in his allegiance to the Brighamites and started West, he paid a call on the 
Saints at Voree; Gilbert Watson’s letter of November 13, 1849, in the Strang 
MSS, mentions the visit and identifies him to Strang in this language: “He 
was connected with Bro. Adams in getting out the ‘Star in the East’ and the 
‘Independent Inquirer.’” So concrete an allusion may mean that one or more 
copies actually appeared, but as none have been located, the paper itself is not 
included in this bibliography. The prospectus consists of a leaf folded to make 
4 pages. The dimensions stated are those of the third page, on which the 
printed text appears. 


CrY-C. 
1847 


JOHN E. PAGE 
[7] [A Treatise on Circumcision. By John E. Page. Gospel Tract No. 1.] 
[Voree: 1847. 20 pp.] 


No copy known. Publication of this tract, the first separate publication of the 
Voree press, was announced in Zion’s Reveille, August 19, 1847. The matter 
contained in it was first published in the Reveille for June 1, July 29, and 
August 5, described as having been written originally as a communication to 
the Christian Watchman in 1842, by that publication rejected, and printed in 
the Reveille unrevised as an essay “effectually overthrowing pedo baptism.” In 
reviewing the publications of Strang’s press, the Northern Islander, January 24, 
1856, remarks, “In 1847 we published an edition of nine hundred copies of a 
series of three tracts, by John E. Page, on the priesthood and covenants with 
Abraham,” but copies of none of these have been located. Page had been a 
member of the Quorum of the Twelve in Joseph Smith’s day, but separated 
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from the Twelve at the time they left Nauvoo to become one of the principal 
figures of Strang’s church, serving as president of the “College of Apostles” 
and de facto editor of the Herald. Cut off by Strang in August, 1849, he became 
associated with the Brewsterite faction, and still later with the Hedrickite 
organization. 


JOHN E. PAGE 


[8] [A Treatise on the Spiritual Covenant Made with Abraham. By John E. 
Page. Gospel Tract No. 2.] 


[Voree: 1847. 4 pp.] 


No copy known. Publication of this tract, in 4 pages, was announced in Zion’s 
Reveille, August 19, 1847. Such an article, declared to be concerned with the 
“spiritual covenant” with Abraham, in contradistinction to the “temporal 
covenant” which had been the subject of the Treatise on Circumcision, appeared 
in the Reveille for August 12 and was continued through the issues of August 
19-26, September 9-23, and October 7. Either the article was extended beyond 
the original expectation, or the material furnished copy for two tracts, which 
was very likely the case. 


JOHN E. PAGE 


[9] [A Treatise on the Spiritual Covenant Made with Abraham. By John 
E. Page. Gospel Tract No. 3?] 


[Voree: 1847.] 


The title is entirely conjectural, nothing being known of this tract other than 
the information developed in the notes to No. 7 and No. 8 above. Separate 
publication of the tract was not specifically announced in the Herald, and the 
determination of how it differed in its title from No. 8 must wait upon the 
finding of a copy. 


INCREASE McGEE VAN DEUSEN and MARIA VAN DEUSEN 


[10] Positively True. A Dialogue between Adam and Eve, the Lord and the 

Devil, called the Endowments as was acted by Twelve or Fifteen 
Thousand, in secret, in the Nauvoo Temple, said to be revealed from God, as 
a Reward for building that Splendid Edifice, and the Express Object for which 
it was built. [By Increase McGee Van Deusen and Maria Van Deusen. ] 


Albany: Printed by C. Killmer. 1847. 24 pp. 21.5x14.2 cm. 


The above title is that of the Yale copy, but an authoritative description of the 
first edition must wait upon the discovery of a copy intact with the wrapper; 
lacking the wrapper, the Yale copy quite possibly is a second rather than a 
first issue, as is here assumed. Van Deusen was one of Strang’s converts of 
1846, and participated in the conference at Voree in which Brigham Young 
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al and others of the Twelve were tried in absentia and cut off. Van Deusen 
s” went on East and some 20 months later got out this exposé. “Our apology for 
ne presenting this imperfect work to the public,” he and his wife declare in the 
ite preface, “is, that we believe the farce which we are about to describe, as acted 


in the Nauvoo Temple, in our presence, tends to the ruin of thousands, and 
if we had followed out the principles contained in the farce, it would, in all 
probability, have resulted in literal death.” The pamphlet describes seven 


E. degrees taken by Van Deusen and his wife in the Nauvoo Temple, more factual 
and less sensational than in later editions, comments on Brigham Young in 
highly critical vein, and goes on to say, “The following is designed to show the 
foundation and claims of the Second Mormon Prophet, now actively engaged in 

v's Wisconsin, by the Name of JAMES J. STRANG, a lawyer, formerly of the state 

ne of New-York.” There follows an abridgment of Strang’s Letter of Appointment 

al from Joseph Smith and “a Sketch of Joseph Smith’s Origin and First Vision,” 
od this latter derived from Orson Pratt’s An Interesting Account of Several Remark- 
ist able Visions. 

id The Gospel Herald, September 21, 1848, prints a letter from Van Deusen to 

- Strang dated in New York September 3, which says in part that after leaving 
Voree he had preached a few times, baptized 3, “then went to work for myself. 
I published the endowment as given by the impostor Brigham Young. When 
I commenced selling that I quit preaching entirely. . . . The pamphlet does not 
meddle with doctrines. It reveals the endowment, Joseph’s letter of appoint- 

ment, your claims, &c. I have sold 10,000 copies.” Strang received the pamphlet 
coldly, disapproving it “because by the account of the author it involves him in 
the crime of perjury.” These remarks wounded Van Deusen’s feelings, and 
he defended himself in the Herald of November 2; he also, in subsequent 

nN 


printings of his pamphlet, eliminated the Strangite material. However, in a 
i penitent letter in the Strang MSS, dated New York, June 18, 1849, Van Deusen 
ad confessed “my folly in the course I have taken the last two years in leaving 


- the work of God and turning to my own in publishing the Endowment as 
Given by the Impostor B. Young. I sined not that I believe it should be kept 
A secret but it was far beneath my calling to do so I stooped low in doing it... . 
I say therefore to all the world I hereby confess my sin which consists not 

¥ so mutch in the doing that refered to Above As in departing from God and like 

die Jonah going any where but to Nineva.” 

- Van Deusen was violently unstable, and figured in an acrimonious conference 


h of the Strangite church in New York the following October. At that time he 
made reluctant admission that he might have said “that Joe Smith & Jas J 
Strang & the Twelve were all of a piece that Mormonism & the Book of 
Mormon was a humbug that it was all a humbug from beginning to end,” but 





1e declared that while “he might have said so for the purpose of selling his 
1; book . . . he never designed it in his heart.” Eventually Van Deusen began 
a publishing revelations of his own [see Dissenting Works, Nos. 6, 7]. The 
of | numerous later editions of Van Deusen’s exposé are irrelevant to this biblio- 


graphy, but he published thousands of copies, each edition more sensational 
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than the last, and the bookseller Charles L. Woodward, in his Bibliothica Scal- 
lawagiana, preserves the memory of Van Deusen hawking these about the 
streets of New York. 


CrY. 


INCREASE McGEE VAN DEUSEN and MARIA VAN DEUSEN 


[11] Positively True. A Dialogue between Adam and Eve, the Lord and the 

Devil, called the Endowments as was acted by Twelve or Fifteen 
Thousand, in secret, in the Nauvoo Temple, said to be revealed from God, as 
a Reward for building that Splendid Edifice, and the Express Object for which 
it was built. [By Increase McGee Van Deusen and Maria Van Deusen. ]} 


Albany: Printed by C. Killmer. 1847. 24 pp. 21.5x14.2 cm. 


The wrapper has the title: Second Edition. The Sublime and ridiculous blended; 
A Dialogue between Adam and Eve, etc., as on the title page. The wrapper 
title became the title of the revised edition of 1848, and may or may not have 
been the wrapper title of the first edition. It would appear from the Note to 
No. 10 that of the first two editions, which alone are pertinent to the history 
of the Strangite church, 10,000 copies were printed. 


MH, NN. 
1848 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[12] The Diamond: Being the Law of Prophetic Succession, and a Defence 
of the Calling of James J. Strang as Successor to Joseph Smith. 


Voree, Wisconsin: Gospel Herald Print, MDCCCXLVIII [1848]. 20 pp. 19.4x 
12.6 cm. 


Cover title. The caption title is somewhat different: Gospel Tract. — No. IV. 
The Diamond: A Full Exposition of the Law of God Touching the Succession 
of Prophets Holding the Presidency of the True Church, and the Proof that 
this Succession Has Been Kept Up. Later editions combine the wrapper and 
caption titles of the first. 

The publication of a pamphlet of this character was forecast in Zion’s Reveille, 
August 19, 1847, which announced as in preparation a tract on “The calling, 
appointment and ordination of Prophets, and the relative duties of Prophets 
and Apostles.” The material contained in the pamphlet was published in the 
Gospel Herald, April 27 - May 4, 1848, and when publication was announced 
in the latter issue, the Herald declared, “The Diamond cuts all things, and is 
destructive of the pretensions of all false prophets.” 

According to the Northern Islander, January 24, 1856, a total of 3,500 copies 
were printed, of which 200 copies remained on hand. Since there has been 
some speculation whether The Diamond was reprinted at Beaver Island, this 
comment by the Islander should dispose of the question. The pamphlet is 
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organized in five chapters, the first dealing with “The Institution of the First 
Presidency and the Law of Succession, Extracted from the Book of Doctrine and 
Covenants,” and succeeding chapters printing the Letter of Appointment, with 
a discussion of the evidences for its authenticity, Strang’s vision of June 27, 1844, 
which constituted his ordination, and the “First Pastoral Letter of James the 
Prophet.” All this material had appeared in substantially the same form in the 
first issue of the Voree Herald; to it, however, Strang added an epistle of “The 
True Shepherd to the Saints Emigrating from Great Britain and Ireland to 
America,” dated at Voree, May 1, 1848. 

The first edition contained on the back wrapper some remarks on Strang’s rivals 
to the Succession; these were not included in later editions. It was claimed 
that about one-third of all the Mormons acknowledged Strang as their leader, 
“and the disproportion in the number of his followers and those of Brigham 
Young is gradually becoming less.”” Down through the years, The Diamond has 
been one of the most effective advocates of Strang’s claims. It has been reprinted 
four times [Nos. 36, 53, 97, 105], and the Church maintains that it has not 
been necessary to alter a single line in the century since it was first published. 


CtY-C, MoInRC, USIC, WHi. 


JAMES J. STRANG 
[13] Catholic Discussion. 


[Voree, Wis.: Gospel Herald Print, 1848.] [5]-60 pp. 18.2x12.3 cm. 


Caption title. The only copy known, in the Coe Collection, has somewhat 
peculiar pagination, which may indicate that it was intended to have a title- 
page and preface, and it is barely possible that it was issued with one, since 
when advertised for sale some years later in the Northern Islander it was referred 
to as “A Discussion of the Roman Catholic Religion, between Charles Rafferty 
and James J. Strang.” On the other hand, the Coe copy appears to be complete 
in signatures, and on first being announced for sale, in the Herald of May 4, 
1848, was described as having 56 pages, which is in accord with the odd pagina- 
tion. According to the Islander, 1,200 copies were printed. 

The material was published originally as a letter from a Catholic layman, 
Charles Rafferty, dated Wellsville, Ohio, August 30, 1847, and six letters in 
reply by Strang, Gospel Herald, September 23 - October 14, October 28 - No- 
vember 25, 1847. To this was added an appendix in which Strang discusses 
a question at issue between John Gaylord and himself, relative to the lineage of 
Christ. Two additional letters by Rafferty, and replies by Strang, written after 
publication of the Catholic Discussion, appeared in the Herald of November 16 
and 30, 1848, and April 5, 1849. Strang’s followers have always regarded this 
discussion as putting “a full end” to the Catholic claim to priesthood. See also 


No. 68. 
CtY-C. 
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1849 
GEORGE J. ADAMS 


[14] A True History of the Rise of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 

Saints — of the Restoration of the Holy Priesthood. And of the Late 
Discovery of Ancient American Records Collected from the Most Authentic 
Sources Ever Published to the World, Which Unfold the History of this Con- 
tinent from the Earliest Ages after the Flood, to the Beginning of the Fifth 
Century of the Christian Era. With a Sketch of the Faith and Doctrine of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Also a Brief Outline of Their 
Persecution, and Martyrdom of Their Prophet, Joseph Smith, and the Appoint- 
ment of His Successor James J. Strang. By G. J. Adams, Minister of the 
Gospel * * * 


Baltimore: Hoffman, Printer, No. 218 Baltimore St. [18497] 44 pp. 15.5x10 cm. 


Wrapper title. A copy in the Utah Church Historian’s Office, lacking the 
wrapper, has occasioned some bibliographical confusion, as it has been erro- 
neously catalogued under the title, “Facts; Ancient American Records. By J. J. 
Strang. Michigan: 1844,” and as such was included in the Historical Records 
Survey’s Preliminary Check List of Michigan Imprints 1796-1850 as No. 559. 
Even without this complication, the title is a problem, for with minor exceptions 
it is identical in text with a pamphlet of the same title by T. Horton [No. 15], 
and it is difficult to establish which was published first. 

Primarily the pamphlet is an adaptation of Orson Pratt’s An Interesting Account 
of Several Remarkable Visions, and of the Late Discovery of Ancient American 
Records, of which half a dozen editions were printed between 1840 and 1849. 
After a 2-page introduction, pp. [3]-37 are given over to the “Facts In Relation 
to the Late Discovery of Ancient American Records,” with the remainder of the 
pamphlet devoted to Strang’s claims. The only internal evidence as to date of 
publication appears in the introduction, which refers to “the people that call 
themselves ‘Mormons,’ now located at the great salt Lake, with Brigham Young 
as their leader.” Thus it was hardly published before the fall of 1848, yet was 
probably written before the gold rush placed the Mormon situation in the moun- 
tains in different perspective. The Gospel Herald mentions neither the Adams 
nor the Horton pamphlet, though such a title by Adams is listed for sale with 
other works by the Northern Islander of June 1, 1854, three and a half years 
after the final break between Strang and Adams. In his correspondence with 
the Herald and with Strang Adams does not mention the pamphlet, but his 
activities in Baltimore as recorded in the columns of the Herald serve to indicate 
the probable time and circumstances of publication. He organized the first 
Baltimore branch of the Strangite church in January, 1849, and the Herald 
of April 26, 1849, printed minutes of a conference at Baltimore on March 24 
at which Adams “presented a brief view of the rise and progress of the church, 
together with the evidences from the Book of Doctrine and Covenants, and Bro. 
Joseph Smith’s last letter, and the other evidences which establish the claims 
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of Bro. Strang as the successor of Joseph Smith as the prophet and President 
of the church.” This sounds very much as though Adams had read to the con- 
ference the manuscript of his pamphlet, with some added matter, which he may 
then have sent to the printer by way of raising funds to enable himself to attend 
the conference scheduled for Beaver Island the ensuing summer. Adams pre- 
sided over another conference in Baltimore June 2, 3, and 6, and visited the city 
fleetingly in the fall, but did not stay there any length of time until February, 
1850. In one of his letters in the Strang MSS, dated at Wilmington, Delaware, 
November 1, 1849, he tells of his “friends and Brethren in Baltimore [who] 
last Sunday Nobly raised one Hundreed and fifty Dollors Towards paying my 
Debts—for Type, and various other things,” but the “type” may as well as not 
refer to the handbills which customarily heralded his engagements in the pulpit 
and on the stage. 


USIC, WHi. 
THOMAS HORTON 


[15] A True History of the Rise of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 

Saints—of the restoration of the Holy Priesthood. And of the Late Dis- 
covery of Ancient American Records, Collected from the most authentic sources 
ever published to the world, which unfold the history of this continent from 
the earliest ages after the flood, to the beginning of the fifth century of the 
Christian era. With a Sketch of the Faith and Doctrine of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. Also a brief outline of their persecution, and 
martyrdom of their Prophet Joseph Smith, and the appointment of his successor 
James J. Strang. By T. Horton, Minister of the Gospel. * * * 


Geneva, N.Y.: Gazette Print. [18497] 47 pp. 15x10.4 cm. 


Cover title. With the exception of the name of the “Minister of the Gospel,” 
it will be seen that this title is identical with that of No. 14, and their common 
source is further indicated by the fact that the back wrapper of each contains 
a certification by the Smith family, dated March 1, 1846, affirming their belief 
in Strang. This edition has been reset, however, and added at the end are 
some remarks and a poem on the subject of the materiality of God, together 
with a song, “Martyred Prophets.” Very little information about Horton is to 
be had, but owing to his obscurity in Mormon history before and after 1849, it 
is more likely that he republished for his use a copy of the Adams pamphlet 
than vice versa. In the Strang MSS is a letter from Samuel Graham dated 
January 15, 1848 (but which perhaps was misdated for 1849), in which a 
Brother Horton is mentioned, apparently in the neighborhood of Bath Mills, 
Mich. Horton went to Beaver Island and there had a falling out with the 
brethren. A letter from M. M. Aldrich to Strang, dated September 14, 1849, 
comments, “There is a Bro. here by the name of Thomas Horton, who had 
become quite disaffected, and was on the point of pseudoing. And in a fit of 
wrath, and with indignant and shameful language, slandered the apostle L. D. 
Hickey, for which Bro. S. Graham preferred a complaint against said Horton 
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for slander.” He was excommunicated September 13, 1849, all this appearing 
in the Herald of October 4. Horton thereupon disappears from the annals of 
the Church, which makes it extremely unlikely that his pamphlet was pub- 
lished after July, 1849. 


CtY-C, NN. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[16] A Collection of Sacred Hymns; adapted to the faith and views of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


Voree, Wis.: Gospel Press. 1849. 172 pp. 10.4x7 cm. 


This first hymnal of the Strangite church was a long time a-borning. Zion’s 
Reveille, August 19, 1847, announced that beginning early in September, a 
hymn book would be commenced, issued in semi-monthly numbers of 16 pages 
each — to consist of some 200 hymns and 160 pages of matter, and to sell at 
25 cents or five for $1. On September 23 the members were advised that the 
hymn book had been delayed a few weeks to procure better paper, but there 
was evidently more to the story than that, for when the hymnal did appear 
it was noted that the attempt to raise money by subscription had been a failure, 
not realizing a quarter of the expense of the paper. The plan of publishing 
in parts was nevertheless carried out. In the Herald of May 25, 1848, Stephen 
Post wrote, “Of the hymn books I suppose I have received as fast as printed,” 
and in the Strang MSS another letter from Post, dated April 20, 1849, inquires 
whether the hymn book is finished; he had received to that time up to p. 104. 
On August 16, 1849, the Herald announced, “We have just completed the 
printing of our long delayed hymn book,” and bound copies became available 
shortly after, for a letter from Strang to Frank Cooper in the Strang MSS, 
dated Racine, September 1, 1849, advises that the hymn books are at M. 
Miller’s, to be bound in marbled boards, 100 with cloth backs, 50 with skin 
backs, and to be ready September 15. These 150 copies evidently constitute 
the first issue and possibly even the entire number of copies with an 1849 title 
page. According to the Northern Islander, January 24, 1856, 1,000 copies were 
printed, but there is good reason to think this includes not only those sent out 
in parts but the sheets of which the second and third editions were made up 
[Nos. 17, 23]. The book itself has an “Advertisement” apologizing for the 
deficiencies of the work, the selection having been “attended by different indi- 
viduals for each sheet as it went to press, without any systematic .rrangement, 
and the mechanical work . . . done in distinct jobs, over a long p-riod of time.” 
It was hoped eventually to “revise and republish in better style and order a 
suitable collection for the use of the saints,” but if this was done, it was not 
until 1856 [No. 30]. In all, 120 hymns were published. The collation is: 
Title page, verso blank, pp. [1-2]; “Advertisement,” verso blank, pp. [3-4]; 
hymns, pp. 5-166; index of first lines, pp. 167-172. 
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1850 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[17] A Collection of Sacred Hymns; adapted to the faith and views of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Second edition. 


Voree: Gospel Press. 1850. 172 pp. 10.4x7 cm. 


This second edition of the hymnal is a reissue of the 1849 edition with a new 
title page; this is shown by misprints common to both, eg., p. 37, line 3, 
“dsscend”; p. 53, line 6, “aince.” Following a mistaken catalog entry in the 
library of the Union Theological Seminary, the Historical Records Survey’s 
Check List of Wisconsin Imprints 1850-1854, No. 20, attributed the compila- 
tion to John Hardy, no doubt because Hardy had published a Mormon hymnal 
in 1843. Hardy, however, broke with Strang at the time of the uprising of 
the Boston branch early in 1847 and had nothing to do with the Voree hymnal. 
In addition to the two copies listed below, a third was owned in 1945 by Prof. 
T. J. Fitzpatrick of the University of Nebraska. 


NNUT, WHi. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[18] Memorial. To the President and Congress of the United States, and to 

all the People of the Nation — We, James J. Strang, George J. Adams, 
and William Marks, Presidents of the Church of the Saints, Apostles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and Witnesses of His Name unto all Nations, and others, 
our Fellow Servants, send Greeting:—[Dated:] Buffalo, April 6, 1850. 


[Voree: Gospel Press. 1850.] 4 pp. 32.4x20 cm. 


It has been erroneously supposed that this Memorial was printed in Buffalo, 
which however was only the place of its composition. The Memorial was 
printed in the final issue of the Herald, June 6, 1850, Vol. VI, pp. 92-95, as 
“A Testimony to the Nation. To the President and Congress of the United 
States, and to all the people of the nation — We, James J. Strang, George J. 
Adams, and William Marks, Presidents of the Church of the Saints, Apostles 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and witnesses of his name unto all nations, send 
greeting:—” and was reprinted from the same type, with minor changes in 
the heading. The Memorial rehearses the historic wrongs of the Saints in 
Missouri and Illinois, and appeals for redress to “the highest authority known 
to the land,” asking it “to pass a law giving the consent of the Nation that 
the saints may settle upon and forever occupy all the uninhabited lands of the 
islands of Lake Michigan, and to cease to sell the same to other persons.” The 
President and Congress are also requested “by some public act, [to] condemn 
in behalf of the nation, the martyrdom of the saints and their exile from some 
of the States,” for otherwise God cannot hold the Nation guiltless of the blood 
of saints and prophets. The Memorial was presented in the U.S. Senate 
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June 15, 1850, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands over the objec- 
tion of the chairman, who thought that the United States had no public lands 
on the islands. On September 21, 1850, the Committee asked to be discharged 
from further consideration of the Memorial, and this was agreed to. See 
Congressional Globe, Vol. 19, pp. 1221, 1907. The Memorial has been re- 
printed in Milo M. Quaife, The Kingdom of St. James, pp. 249-255, and in 
Prophetic Controversy No. 14 [No. 98]. 


CtrY-C. 
[JAMES J. STRANG] 


[19] Traveling Theatre Royal, Late from Beaver Island. Adams’ New Drama. 
The Famous Original Five Act Drama, “Improving the Household,” by 
Mr. G. J. Adams, Author, Manager and Star Actor. 


[Saint James: Cooper & Chidester. 1850.] 5-column broadside. 55.2x36.9 cm. 


This devastating broadside would seem to be the very first issue of the Beaver 
Island press. Its existence had gone entirely unsuspected before a copy was 
turned up in the summer of 1950 by Mr. Lindley Eberstadt. Evidently it was 
published by Strang as a rejoinder to the proceedings at Mackinac, October 
26-28, 1850, where he had been tried on charges of threatening the life of 
Adams’ wife, Louisa. The history of this quarrel between Adams and Strang 
was thus described, a few weeks later, in the first issue of the Northern Islander: 
“G. J. Adams, last winter, became acquainted with a woman of indifferent fame 
in Boston, by the name of Louisa Pray, alias Louisa Cogswell, whom he took 
to Baltimore and introduced to his family and friends as a wealthy widow just 
returning from a large estate in Charleston, South Carolina. In April he ap- 
peared at Beaver with Miss Pray as Mrs. Adams, alledging that his wife, who 
was known to be far gone with consumption, was dead, and he married to the 
rich widow. Soon the fact transpired that he had sent Mrs. Adams to New 
Jersey, and abandoned her. The regular acts of discipline were taken in the 
premises, and went on step by step until Mr. Adams lost his standing in the 
church. In the mean time his real wife, who was a most excellent and amiable 
lady, died. He left here for Mackinac, breathing vengeance on the Mormons in 
general, and the prophet in particular.” Adams returned to Beaver Island 
October 20 with a writ against Strang charging him with having threatened the 
life of Mrs. Adams. Strang evaded service but went on his own account to 
Mackinac. In the court proceedings there, so the Islander declared, “Adams 
testified that he had no wife but this, and had not had for many years. But when 
Mr. Strang pressed him hard concerning his real wife, whom he had lived with 
some fifteen years down till last March, and who died in August, Mr. Justice 
O’Malley abruptly closed the examination of the witness.” 

Although the broadside bears no date or place of publication, it must have been 
printed shortly after Strang’s return to Beaver Island in November, 1850, and it 
may have been intended primarily for the Saints on the island, since the originals 
of the documents it contained were declared to be available “at the office of 
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jec- publication, for the inspection of literary connoiseurs.” Attacking Adams at 
ids one of his most vulnerable points, his proclivity for the stage, the broadside is 


sed made up of five letters dealing with his tangled marital affairs, each constituting 
See one act in this “famous original five act drama.” Act First is “The great trage- 
re- dian’s anonymous letter accusing his wife of being a drunkard, and scolding her 
in for not dying sooner.” Act Second is “The rich widow’s anonymous letter endors- 


ing her own excellent and amiable character.” Act Third is “The great tragedian 
in ill luck. Imposture exposed. Discovery on the testimony of the woman herself 
that his wife was not dead.” Act Fourth is “The catastrophe. Letter of Mrs. 
Margaret Duff [apparently Adams’ sister] to Mr. G. J. Adams. Death of Mrs. 
Adams.” Act Fifth is “The after piece. Sorrow of the great tragedian, not for 
) the dead, but the living. The strong minded man growing gray. Jealous of DR. 
AKENSIDE. Asking his friend to peep behind the scenes.” This last letter is 
from Adams to Strang himself, dated Dark Co., Twin Township, Ohio, Aug. 14, 
n. 1850, written in his most extravagant vein: “James!! I love!! Louisa!!! My Dear 
Wifel!!! Yes love her to MADNESS.” The letter asks Strang to watch over 
Louisa and keep her pure and inviolate: “She must Not be ruined, one in 
particular I Mean a tall man under the Garb of friendship, if he Suckceeds 
I am a lost ruined undone Man.” With his polished irony Strang adds some 
f closing remarks concerning “the great tragedian and his talented assistant,” and 
aims a gibe at Charles O’Malley, the justice of the peace with whom he had 
lately contended at Mackinac. 


CtY-C. 
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[CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS] 


[20] Northern Islander. Saint James, Beaver Island [Michigan]. By Cooper 
& Chidester. Vol. I, No. 1. December 12, 1850. 53.3x35.6 cm. 


Successor of a kind to the Gospel Herald, the Northern Islander was the first 
newspaper published in northern Michigan. In their salutatory Strang’s printers, 
Frank Cooper and Edward Chidester, declared that the paper was to be “the 
gazette of the Islands; devoted to their interests; as well as a vehicle of general 
news, literature, science, and the arts. And issuing among a people exclusively 
saints (in derision called Mormons) it will of course strongly reflect their inter- 
ests and feelings. Yet it is not intended as the official organ of the church, but 
a paper for general reading. The publishers will, nevertheless, as matters of 
news, keep their readers informed of every thing of interest, both relating to the 
Mormon colonies in this region, and all the various settlements commenced in 
the upper lake country.” They also announced: “The Islander will be sent to 
the subscribers of the Gospel Herald, for the periods which they are severally 
entitled to that paper. We shall issue a periodical exclusively theological, as 
soon as we can obtain a supply of paper of the proper quality. We were dis- 
appointed in obtaining a supply before the close of navigation.” It never did 
become possible to publish this “periodical exclusively theological,” and the 
Islander served as the organ of the Church until the dispersion from Beaver 
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Island. A 5-column paper costing $2 a year, the Islander was to have been 
published once a month while Lake Michigan was icebound, and once a week 
during the season of navigation, but so many and varied were the troubles which 
beset the Saints that publication throughout its history was highly irregular. As 
a nominal weekly, the Islander was published at St. James from December 12, 
1850, to June 19, 1856. One known extra was published during that time 
[No. 24], and a nominal daily was got out in connection with the weekly in 
1856 [No. 29]. A legend has arisen that the Islander was printed on a press 
brought to Michigan by French Jesuits in the eighteenth century (see Douglas 
C. McMurtrie, Early Printing in Michigan, Chicago, 1931, pp. 323-324), but such 
legends have arisen in ignorance of the earlier printing history of the Strangite 
church in Wisconsin, and allusions in the Strang MSS make it quite clear, if 
logic did not, that this press, originally purchased in Philadelphia in 1846, was 
moved to Beaver Island in the summer of 1850. 

Volume and issue numbering is confused, particularly for the year 1852, but 
Wingfield Watson’s file of the Islander, preserved by the Church at Voree, 
and also to be seen in photostat at the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
and the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library, makes it 
possible to sketch the history of the Islander with reasonable accuracy. One 
issue, December 12, was printed in 1850. Volume numbering was generally in 
accordance with the calendar year, but the first volume was carried over into 
1851, Nos. 2-13 being published on the following dates: January 9, February 6, 
March [....], April 3, May 1-15, June 5, July 24-31, August 14, 28. If the num- 
bering can be trusted, 29 issues were published in 1852, comprising the second 
volume, but the Islander of January 24, 1856, asserts that 26 issues were 
published that year, while the whole numbering, which commenced in 1854, 
would indicate that no less than 32 issues were printed in 1852. Presumably the 
issue numbering is the best criterion, though the Islander was far from being 
uniformly reliable in this respect. Evidently the first number for 1852 was 
published in January or February, since the Watson file begins with No. 2, 
March 4 (dated inside March 18). The next number in the Watson file, April 
22, is impossibly dated No. 9, more probably No. 6, since the lake as late as April 
22 was not yet open for navigation. The third number in the Watson file for 
1852, June 17, is also dated No. 9; an apology in this issue makes it clear that 
there had been a lapse in publication since mid-May, at least. Vol. II, No. 10, 
June 24, is lacking in the Watson file, but a copy, recently unearthed by Edward 
Eberstadt & Sons, is in the Coe Collection. From this date the Watson file 
constitutes a reasonably responsible index to the contents of the second volume, 
as it includes Nos. 11-18, 20-22, 24, 26-27, and 29—i.e., July 1- August 19, 
September 2-16, 30, October 14-21, and November 11. Obviously the Islander 
achieved weekly frequency from June 17 to November 11, except that it failed 
of publication on either October 28 or November 4. Assuming that no issues 
were published after November 11 and that the numbering of the first issues 
in this volume was not wholly confused, 29 numbers in all were published 


in 1852. 
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Owing to grave upsets in island affairs, only three regular numbers were pub- 
lished in 1853, April 28, May 5, and June 30. In 1854 Vol. IV was made up 
of 20 issues, January [....], February 2, March 2, April 13, May [....], June 1-22, 
July 13, 27, August [3 or 10], 17-24, September 7, 21-28, October [....], Novem- 
ber 2, 30. Whole numbering began with this volume. How trustworthy this 
numbering may be is a matter of doubt; however, February 2 is Whole No. 49, 
and November 2 is Whole No. 66, the final issue for 1854 not being present in 
the Watson file. In 1855 Vol. V consisted of 16 numbers, May 31, June 14-21, 
July 5, 19, 26, August 9-23, September 6-20. October 11-18, November 1, Decem- 
ber 6 (Whole Nos. 68-83). The last volume of the Islander comprised 8 num- 
bers, January 24, February 14, March 13, April 3, May 1, 22, June 5, 19. By 
mistake the issue of May 1, “No. 4, Whole No. 87,” repeated the numbering 
of the issue of April 3, and this error was not corrected up to the time publi- 
cation ceased. By its own numbering, the last issue of the weekly Islander was 
No. 90. Adding the inaccurately numbered issue of May 1 would make a total 
of 91. But if the issues of the several volumes are added up, taking 29 as the 
correct number for 1852, it is seen that 89 regular numbers were published. The 
Islander of January 24, 1856, gave erroneous totals of the volumes not only for 
the year 1852 but for 1854, in which year, so it was said, 25 issues had been 
published. 


CtY-C Je 24, 1852; Mr 2, S 28, 1854. 


WBuC D 12, 1850; Ja 9, F 6, Ap 3, My 1-15, Je 5, Jl 24-31, Ag 14, 28, 1851; Mr 4, 
Ap 22, Je 17, Jl 1-Ag 19, S 2-16, 30, O 14-21, N 11, 1852; Ap 28, 
My 5, Je 30, 1853; F 2, Mr 2, Ap 13, Je 1-22, Jl 13, 27, Ag 17-24, S 7, 
21-28, N 2, 1854; My 31, Je 14-21, Jl 5, 19, 26, Ag 9-23, S 6-20, O 11-18, 
N 1, D 6, 1855; Ja 24, F 14, Mr 13, Ap 3, My 1, 22, Je 5, 19, 1856. 


WHi My 1, 1856. 
1851 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[21] The Book of the Law of the Lord, consisting of an inspired translation of 
some of the most important parts of the law given to Moses, and a very 
few additional commandments, with brief notes and references. 


Saint James: Printed by command of the King, at the Royal Press. A. R. I. 
[1851] viii, 9-80 pp. 17.8x11.4 cm. 


None of Strang’s publications has excited the interest of bibliographers more 
than this original edition of the Book of the Law of the Lord. One of the 
curiosities of American publishing because of the peculiarities of its title page 
and its bearing on the expanded book of the same title printed five years later, 
it has been extraordinarily rare. Of the 200 copies said (in the Islander of 
January 24, 1856) to have been printed, the only one known to have survived 
was Gilbert Watson’s, presented in 1878 to Wingfield Watson, and after the 
latter’s death in 1923, preserved by his daughter, Mrs. E. M. White. The present 
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whereabouts of this copy among the late Mrs. White’s effects is not known, but 
meantime a second copy has been brought to light by the Eberstadts, and this 
is the only one definitely located as this bibliography goes to press. It is doubt- 
ful that many more can be in existence; Watson told Dr. Quaife that most had 
gone the way of his own original copy, worn out in use. Mr. Lloyd A. Flanders 
writes me that he has been told by old-timers in the Church “that the original 
Small Edition was not authorized for general distribution but was printed in 
small numbers for use of the ministry and Saints only.” The small number 
of copies printed, and the lack of a contemporary announcement of its publi- 
cation, supports such a verbal tradition. 

The Book of the Law of the Lord was the first book or pamphlet published 
after the establishment of the press on Beaver Island, and its odd dating, which 
evidently means Anno Regio I (In the First Year of the King) reflects the cir- 
cumstance that Strang’s followers had crowned him a “king in Zion” in an 
elaborate ceremony at St. James on July 8, 1850. The book contains revelations 
by Strang not given until February, 1851, so that it was published, presumably, 
sometime between February and July, 1851. 

The name of the book may have been suggested by the fact that in Joseph 
Smith’s day a manuscript record with such a title was maintained by the church 
scribes in Nauvoo; allusions to it are scattered through the “History of Joseph 
Smith” from 1841, by which it would seem to have been a catch-all record for 
revelations, tithe-payments, and other matters of church business. According 
to Strang’s own preface, however, the Book of the Law of the Lord was the 
most important of all the lost books of the Bible, kept in the Ark of the 
Covenant and too sacred to go into the hands of strangers. “When the Septua- 
gint translation was made, the Book of the Law was kept back, and the Book 
lost to the Jewish nation in the time that they were subject to foreign powers. 
The various books in the Pentateuch, containing abstracts of some of the laws, 
have been read instead of it, until even the existence of the book has come 
to be a matter of doubt. It is from an authorized copy of that book, written on 
metallick plates long previous to the Babylonish captivity, that this translation 
is made. And being made by the same spirit by which the words were originally 
dictated, it is beyond doubt as perfect as the language will admit of. The utmost 
pains have been taken to make the execution of it in all respects what it should 
be, and the editor flatters himself that no errour has crept into the body of the 
work, and none of importance into the notes.” A note following the table of 
contents further explains that Strang’s source was “the plates of Laban, taken 
from the house of Laban, in Jerusalem, in the days of Zedekiah, king of Judah,” 
these being plates which figure prominently in the early chapters of the Book 
of Mormon. All of the 38 chapters comprising the book were translated from 
these plates except Chapter II, “written by the prophet James, by inspiration 
of God,” Chapter V, “a revelation from Jesus Christ, given to James J. Strang, 
Aug. 9th, 1849,” the first six sections of Chapter XII, “written by the prophet 
James, by inspiration of God,” and the nine following sections, “the words of the 
angel of God when he conferred upon James J. Strang the prophetic authority, 
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and made him the chief shepherd of the flock of God on earth”; the first three 
sections of Chapter XXVI, “a revelation from God, given to James J. Strang, 
July 8th, 1850”; Chapter XXX, “a revelation given Feb., 1851, except the first 
two sections”; and Chapter XXX VIII, “a revelation given Feb., 1851.” 

The preliminary matter includes the title, “testimony” of seven witnesses, pre- 
face, table of contents, and a statement (as noted above) of the origin of the 
several portions of the book. The main text begins with Chapter I, numbered 
p. 9, and ends on p. 80 with a summation of the entire contents, amounting 
to 38 chapters, 285 sections, 15,488 words, and 65,659 letters. This peculiarity 
of totaling the minutiae of printing is said to have been a precaution taken 
against future unauthorized changes in text. Strang himself, however, made 
some subsequent changes; for these see the Note to the expanded edition of 
1856 [No. 31]. The title page is decorated with a vignette which in the con- 
text might be supposed to represent the Ark of the Covenant; however, this 
decorative device was reproduced in the Gospel Herald so early as June 1, 
1848, and was used again in 1854 on the title page of The Epistles of Oliver 
Cowdery [No. 26]. No great amount of information has survived to document 
the actual writing of the Book of the Law. It seems to have been principally 
written in the winter of 1849-50 while Strang was living in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, but the only definite allusion in the Strang MSS is a letter from 
George J. Adams, [February] 18, 1850, which expresses pleasure that Strang 
is “getting along So well with the translation of the plates.” The idea of pub- 
lishing such a work was much older, for on April 13, 1849, in a letter to Strang 
from North Bay, Oneida County, N. Y., Alden Hale wrote, “it might be well 
for you to give to br [Ebenezer] Page the name quality & amount of type you 
wish for the publishing the new translations also the cost of the same at Chicago 
& also the size quality & price per lb. of printing paper at your place it is ten 
cts here but a better quality than yours. & also the apparatus for binding & 
means.” As an indication when typesetting began, the Northern Islander of 


February 6, 1851 printed the Decalogue, which constitutes the first chapter of 
the published book. Reprinted in 1927 [No. 91]. 


CtY-C. 
1852 


[TOWNSHIP OF PEAINE] 


[22] Ordinances and By-Laws of the Township of Peaine, adopted in the years 
1851-2. By Authority. 


Saint James: Cooper & Chidester Printers. 1852. 18, [4] pp. 17.8x13.1 cm. 


This pamphlet was unknown until the Eberstadts, with their uncanny flair for 
such things, turned up a copy in the summer of 1950. It was not listed by the 
Northern Islander in its accounting of the publications of the Strang press, hence 
the number of copies published is not known, but there could not have been 
many. Except for the index, the content of the pamphlet was published in the 
Islander of April 22, 1852. The Ordinances has a wrapper title with the same 
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text as the title page, but differently set up, and with “Township” misspelled 
“Towpship.” Curiously, the wrapper is included in the pagination. The col- 
lation is: Wrapper title, verso blank, pp. [1-2]; title page, verso blank, pp. [3-4]; 
“Township Ordinances. 1851,” pp. 5-8; “Township Ordinances. 1852,” pp. 8-16; 
“Regulations of the Board of Health,” pp. 17-18; “Peaine Organized,” p. [19]; 
“Township Officers. 1852,” p. [20]; index, pp. [21-22]. Peaine constituted “all 
that part of the county of Mackinaw designated as the Beaver Islands in Lake 
Michigan,” and was organized under an act of the Michigan legislature approved 
March 16, 1847. The township officers notably included in 1852 James J. Strang 
as supervisor and George Miller as treasurer. The ordinances of 1851 are in 
two chapters, “Pound” and “Domestic Animals”; those of 1852 are in four 
chapters, “Quarantine,” “Hospital,” “Dogs,” and “Gunpowder”; while the lone 
chapter constituting the regulations of the Board of Health is concerned with 
the exposure of stinking fish. The wrapper and the title page are decorated by 
a vignette of an Indian with bow and arrow. This cut appeared originally in 
the Gospel Herald of June 8, 1848, and in 1854 it was used again on the 
wrapper of Ancient and Modern Michilimackinac [No. 25]. This latter work 
has a considerable account of the political situation in which Peaine Township 
figured so large, and the maneuver by which Strang won himself a place in 
the Michigan legislature. 


CtrY-C. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[23] [A Collection of Sacred Hymns; adapted to the faith and views of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Third Edition. ] 


[Saint James: Cooper & Chidester. 1852.] 


No copy located. This entry is conjectural, based upon an advertisement in the 
Northern Islander, September 16, 1852: “Hymn Books. Just received and for 
sale. St. James Sept. 15, 1852.” It is highly unlikely that hymnals were imported 
to St. James, particularly with a press in operation there. It is much more 
probable that a third portion of the sheets printed in 1849 were bound at this 
time with a new title page. The hymn book is included here, even as a doubt- 
ful title, in the hope that the attention given it may serve in bringing a copy 
to light. 
1853 


[CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS] 


[24] Northern Islander Extra. Murderous Assault—Attack on Sheriff Miller— 
Six Men Wounded. 


Saint James: Thursday, July 14, 1853. Broadside. 52x23 cm. 


The above description comes from a photostat made for M. M. Quaife of a 
copy of the original at one time in the possession of Wingfield Watson, this 
copy being at present unlocated. The text was reprinted in A Few Historical 
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Facts Concerning the Murderous Assault at Pine River [Nos. 52, 88], and again 
by Dr. Quaife in The Kingdom of St. James, pp. 271-275. The attack upon the 
Mormons by the fishermen of Mackinac, chronicled in this Extra, was responsible 
for the fact that no further issues of the Islander were published in 1853, the 
printers being drawn away from their establishment in connection with the 
lengthy court action which followed. 


1854 
JAMES J. STRANG 


[25] Ancient and Modern Michilimackinac, including an account of the con- 
troversy between Mackinac and the Mormons. 


[Saint James: Cooper & Chidester.] MDCCCLIV [1854]. 48 pp. 21.4x14 cm. 


Cover title. In double columns, and with a paragraph of errata at the end. The 
principal content of this pamphlet appeared as a series of articles under the 
title, “Beaver Islands and Emmet County,” in the first four numbers of Vol. [V 
of the Islander. In it Strang surveys the geography and history of Mackinac and 
the surrounding region, particularly the islands of Lake Michigan, and after 
giving an account of the Mormon settlement upon Big Beaver Island, addresses 
himself to the bitter controversies between the people of Mackinac and the 
Mormons. Although dealing with controverted matters and colored by Strang’s 
indignation at the outrages he and his people had had to endure, the pamphlet 
is a responsible source on the events of which it treats, and is also interesting 
for the considerable measure of learning it reveals in Strang. The recto and the 
verso of the back wrapper are given over to “Notices of the Press” displaying 
an unwonted respect for Strang and the Mormons. The pamphlet was an- 
nounced for sale in the Islander of June 1, 1854; 600 copies were printed. 
Strang published as a kind of supplement to this work “Some Remarks on the 
Natural History of Beaver Islands, Michigan,” in the Smithsonian Institution’s 


Annual Report, 1854, (Washington, 1855), pp. 282-288. 
CtY-C, DLC, ICN, MiD-B, MiU, OCIWHi, WHi. 


OLIVER COWDERY 
[26] The Epistles of Oliver Cowdery, on the bringing in of a New dispensation. 
Saint James: Cooper & Chidester. 1854. iv, [5]-56 pp. 21x13.5 cm. 


Cover title. In double columns. The preface, pp. [iii]-iv, and the Appendix, pp. 
[54]-56, are by Strang; the rest of the pamphlet, pp. [5]-53, is given over to 
the eight letters concerning the early history of Joseph Smith and the Church 
which Cowdery had published in 1834-35 in the Latter Day Saints’ Messenger 
and Advocate. These letters, with the added material by Strang, appeared in 
the Northern Islander, June 1 - September 7, 1854, and doubtless the pamphlet 
made its appearance by October. The title page, which is reproduced in M. M. 
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Quaife’s The Kingdom of St. James, p. 188, is decorated by the same cut which 
appeared on the title of The Book of the Law of the Lord [No. 21]. According 
to the Northern Islander of January 24, 1856, 1,100 copies were printed. Since 
the Cowdery letters have been reprinted many times by the various Mormon 
churches, the feature of chief interest in this edition is Strang’s own contribution 
to it. The Preface declares that in the 20 years since the letters were first pub- 
lished, Mormonism “has ceased to be despised by any but fools and men of 
a past age.” With its two or three hundred thousand believers, the present 
generation has to “look it in the face.” Cowdery’s little work “will live when the 
nations of the earth are broken. Though the language in which it is written 
shall be forgotten, it shall be fresh in the courts of heaven while truth remains 
and God lives.” The Appendix defends the Book of Mormon against the many 
criticisms of its style and content voiced in the 24 years since it was first 


published. See also Nos. 38, 65. 


CrY-C, MH. 
1856 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[27] [The Prophetic Controversy. A Letter from James J. Strang to Mrs. Corey. 
Saint James, Sept. 26, 1854. ] 


[Saint James: Cooper & Chidester. 1856?] 44 pp. 26.9x18 cm. 


No copy of this work intact with the title page is known, the only specimen 
of the first edition which has turned up being that in the Coe Collection, which 
lacks the first 2 and last 4 pages. It is evident that if the pamphlet had a title 
page, it was not included in the pagination; possibly it had a caption title only, 
without date or place of publication. This view is the more probable in that 
three subsequent reprints had caption titles. The total number of pages stated, 
44, comes from the Islander of January 24, 1856, which also notes that 1,000 
copies were printed. 

Strang’s letter to “Mrs. Corey” (i.e., Mrs. Howard Coray) was first published 
in the Islander in the four issues beginning September 28, 1854, but was not 
republished in pamphlet form until at least a year after that date, for Strang 
added to it an extract from a letter George Miller published in the Islander of 
September 6, 1855. The fact that the pamphlet had not been announced for 
publication down to December 6, 1855, would indicate that it was published 
after that date; it is here assumed that it issued from the press early in January, 
1856. The “Letter” itself is an eloquent restatement of the grounds on which 
Strang based his claims to authority, and recounts in considerable detail his 
efforts to establish his rights to the Succession, with attention to the shifting 
position taken by the Twelve between 1844 and 1847. The pamphlet has been 
thrice reprinted [Nos. 35, 44, 54]. 


CrY-C. 
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JAMES HUTCHINS 
[28] Guide to Eternal Life. By James Hutchins. 
[Saint James: Cooper & Chidester. 1856?] 12 pp. 


Nothing is known of this pamphlet except that the Islander of January 24, 1856, 
in listing the publications of the St. James press, mentions that it had printed 
“1,000 copies ‘Guide to Eternal Life,’ by James Hutchins, 12 pages, double 
column.” The tract would seem to have been published at the same time as 
Strang’s Prophetic Controversy. 


[CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS] 


[29] Daily Northern Islander. Saint James, Lake Michigan. [By] Cooper 
& Chidester. Vol. I, No. 1. Tuesday, April 1, 1856. 4 pp. 30.2x26 cm. 
[later issues 37x27.8 cm. ] 


The first issue of the Daily Northern Islander appeared April 1, 1856, in ful- 
fillment of the announcement made in the weekly Islander of January 24, 1856: 
“We now announce that hereafter the Islander will be published as a daily 
and weekly paper. One weekly will be issued every week during the season of 
navigation, and every month during the suspension of navigation, at $2.00 a 
year, and the daily Islander every day, except Sabbath, during the season of 
navigation, and every week during the suspension of navigation, at $5.00 [later 
$6] a year.” In their first number Cooper & Chidester observed dryly, “The 
Daily is out a little earlier than we anticipated, and we doubt not some years 
earlier than most men looked for it. Truly, we hardly consider it commenced 
yet, but having the matter of this number in type, and wishing to preserve it, 
have made up number one without advertisements, or commercial matter; and 
shall get out number two in good season, and issue, in fact, daily, from the arrival 
of the first boat.” The lead article deals with the imminent opening of the lake. 
The rest of the issue, 10% columns, is given over to an article, “Origin of the 
Book of Mormon,” which apparently had been written—at any rate it was 
eventually published—as Note IV to the chapter on “Priesthood” in the enlarged 
edition of The Book of the Law of the Lord. The same matter appeared in the 
weekly Islander of April 3, and proofsheets of it may be extant, for Strang 
mentions that such sheets had been sent to Benjamin Ferris, author of Utah 
and the Mormons, for whatever rebuttal he might care to make of criticisms 
levied against his book. Only three issues of the Daily are known, the first and 
last, in the Coe Collection, and the eighth, May 5, in the library of the Reorgan- 
ized Church. Because the matter published in the Daily was generally reprinted 
in the Weekly, 22 of the 33 issues can be dated. These include April 1, 29 (an- 
nouncing the opening of navigation), April 30, May 1, 5, 7-9, 11-13, 19-20, 23, 
25-26, 28-30, June 5, 8, 20. The last issue, June 20, 1856, Vol. I, No. 33, has a 
long account of the murderous assault on St#ang which ended in his death, and 
with it a sad little paragraph stating: “In consequence of the laying up of Mr 
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Strang with his wounds, and the disarrangement of affairs growing out of the 
occurrence, the Daily Islander will be suspended.” As it turned out, this applied 
also to the Weekly. 

The first number of the Daily was printed with a 3-column page, but when 
regular publication began, a 4-column page was adopted; the Daily for May 5 
and June 20 have that character. A photostat of the issue for June 20 is in the 
Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library; a microfilm of that 
for May 5 is in the Library of Congress. A biographical sketch of Frank Cooper 
and Edward Chidester, co-publishers of the Northern Islander, together with 
a portrait of the latter, is published in The Gospel Herald, January, 1942 [see 
No. 101]. 


CtY-C Ap Il, Je 20, 1856. 
MoInRC My 5, 1856. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[30] [A Collection of Sacred Hymns; adapted to the faith and views of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Fourth edition. ] 


[Saint James: Cooper & Chidester. 1856. 172 pp.] 


As with the supposed third edition of the hymnal, the above title is conjectural. 
It is included here on the authority of an advertisement published in the 
Islander from April 3, 1856: “We shall issue in May next ‘Sacred Hymns,’ 
a small volume, selected for the use of the Latter Day Saints. 172 pp. Price, 
in morocco binding, 50 cents. This is printed, folded, and ready for the 
binder.” The sheets conceivably were destroyed at the time of the dispersion 
from Beaver Island, but as this book was in a more advanced state than The 
Book of the Law of the Lord, and as the sheets of the latter work were pre- 
served, a copy may yet appear. 


JAMES J. STRANG 
[31] [The Book of the Law of the Lord.] 
[Saint James: 1856.] [17]-336 pp. 


Among the many publications of the Strangite church, none bulks so large in 
its doctrinal system or its complex bibliographical history as this expanded 
edition of the Book of the Law of the Lord. The unbound sheets comprising 
the book were carried along when Strang’s followers left the islands after his 
death, and for safekeeping these sheets were deposited in small lots in the 
homes of various members. Over a period of years, portions of these sheets 
were bound for use, sometimes without title page or preliminary matter, some- 
times with front matter printed for this purpose. Although bibliographers have 
been able to distinguish four principal variants, priority as to issue has been 
baffling. Some further light is here shed on the history of the book, including 
the probable number of copies, but it is by no means yet possible to deal 
definitely with the complexities of this history. 
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The first printed intimation that there was to be an enlarged edition of 
the Book of the Law appeared in the Northern Islander of January 24, 1856, 
when the office was declared to be “engaged on the ‘Book of the Law of the 
Lord,’ 2,100 copies, 320 pp.” Extracts were printed in that issue of the Islander, 
and again on February 14, March 13, April 3, and May 1, 1856. An advertise- 
ment that ran from April 3 until the Islander ceased publication announced 
that the printing of the work was about three-fourths done. The book was to 
have been ready for the binder during that month, and for the market before 
the end of May, to comprise from 320 to 350 pp., and sell, bound in calf, for $2. 
Mr. Lloyd A. Flanders has suggested to me that the book, as it was carried in 
sheets from the island later that year, was probably incomplete, that Strang, 
had he lived, would have added a few more chapters. This, however, can 
apply only to the preliminary matter, for the completeness of the basic text 
is attested by the fact that on the last page, and only on the last page, appears 
a cumulative total of the number of chapters, sections, words, and letters, and 
this of course had been printed before Strang’s death. 

In a narrative written for the Coldwater, Mich., Reporter in September, 
1896, seven months before his death, the apostle L. D. Hickey asserted that 
at the time of Strang’s death there were 1,500 copies of the Book of the Law 
in the printing office ready for the binder. If this memory was exact, the plans 
for the book held in January, 1856, had been somewhat modified. Hickey was 
one of a committee of three who assumed the care of the church property on 
Beaver Island, including the sheets of the book, and according to a letter from 
Edward Chidester to Warren Post, dated August 3, 1856 (cited in Quaife, 
The Kingdom of St. James, p. 189), these sheets were boxed and shipped to 
Racine, Wisconsin, where Benjamin Wright, an apostle and father of one of 
Strang’s plural wives, took them in charge. “As no one was able to get them 
bound,” Hickey recalled, “we stored them with our people for safety. Some 
of them have been faithful and taken good care of them: others have been 
careless and let the mice and rain destroy them.” Just when Strang’s followers 
began having copies of the book bound for their own use is not known, but a 
letter in the Strang MSS from Wingfield Watson to Gilbert Watson, February 
16, 1862, makes it evident that each had a bound copy of the book at that 
time. Probably the first copies thus bound lacked title page and preliminary 
matter; a number of such copies exist, bearing only the caption title at the 
head of p. 17: Book of the Law. | The Decalogue. | 

The earliest record of any disposition of the unbound sheets by formal 
action of the Church is found in the minutes of the conference at Hixton, 
Wisconsin, December 25, 1863, when authorization was given for binding 100 
copies for the use of the Saints. These too probably had no front matter. As 
late as the spring of 1864, at least 915 copies of the book were still preserved 
in sheets; Mr. Flanders has among the Church records receipts for this many 
copies given between February 15 and April 24, 1864; the number of copies 
distributed among the Saints varied from 50 to 150, passed out “for safekeeping 
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until called for by a Church Committee.” The distributing committee consisted 
of C. S. Daniels and J. Raymond, and receipts were signed by J. C. Hill, 
Chester I. Linnell, C. S. Daniels, Nephi Nichols, M. R. Letson, J. Raymond, 
and George Wantz, all at Hixton. 

It was probably 1878 or later before copies of the Book of the Law began 
appearing with a title page; this date is suggested because a resurgence of 
publishing activity began at about that time. The title page of the original 
or pamphlet edition of 1851 was followed (so literally as to repeat the dating, 
“A.R.I,” rather than “A.R. VI,” as it more properly would have been), and 
the rest of the front matter of the original edition was employed, with only 
such changes as the changes in the book itself required. Three variant issues 
have been distinguished having this front matter, for the first two of which 
L. D. Hickey seems to have been responsible, the other owing to Strang’s son, 
Charles. The three issues with title pages may be described as follows: 


[A] The / Book of the Law / of / the Lord / consisting of / An Inspired 
Translation of some of the / Most Important Parts of the law / given to Moses, 
and a very few / Additional Commandments, / with Brief Notes and / Refer- 
ences. / Printed by command of the King / at the Royal Press / Saint James / 
A.R.I. In this issue the testimony on the verso of the title page is signed by 
three rather than by seven witnesses, and the rest of the introductory matter 
is completed in 7 pages. Some copies having this character contain a leaf 
preceding the title page, an “Explanatory” note signed in holograph by Charles 
J. Strang. One such copy in the Western Reserve Historical Society library 
bears a note by Wingfield Watson: “I see that in this edition L. D. Hickey 
has put the testimony of only three witnesses to the plates, from which this 
book has been translated, in this book, whereas there was seven witnesses to 
it in the first place, four of whose names I have attached.” 


[B] The / Book of the Law of the Lord; / consisting of an Inspired 
Translation of Some of the Most / Important Parts of the Law given to Moses, / 
and a very few Additional Commandments, with Brief Notes and References. / 
Printed by command of the King / at the Royal Press, St. James. / A. R.I. / 
Aside from these slight variations in the makeup of the title page, this issue 
is like [A] above. Sabin has assumed that this particular issue appeared be- 
tween 1890 and 1900, but there does not seem to be any concrete evidence 
which would either prove or disprove the assumption. 


[C] The / Book of the Law / of / the Lord / consisting of / An Inspired 
Translation of some of the most important / Parts of the Law given to Moses, 
and a'very / few Additional Commandments, with / Notes and References. / 
Printed by Command of the King. / At the Royal Press, / St. James, A. R. I. / 
This issue differs from the two above in that the preliminary matter extends 
over 8 pages rather than 7, and that the testimony on the verso of the title is 
signed by seven rather than three witnesses. Sabin conjectured that this par- 
ticular issue appeared about 1920, but the Church at Voree has Charles J. 
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Strang’s personal copy, noted as having been received from the binder on 
June 30, 1891, agreeing in all respects with the above description; I am in- 
formed that it was this copy which was employed in the 1949 reprint of the 
book [No. 104]. 


A complication in determining when any particular copy may have been 
bound is that a supply of the various sheets of prefatory matter was for years 
preserved among the Saints; thus when Dr. Quaife, in the 1920's, assembled 
a few complete copies from unbound sheets of the book which he had found 
in central Wisconsin, he was able to obtain front matter for them from Wing- 
field Watson, and the copies he placed in circulation differ only in the binding 
from the [C] variant described above. Similarly Mr. Flanders, who was bap- 
tized into the Church so late as 1922, informs me that sheets of the 1856 book 
were bound in Kansas City within his remembrance. 

The principal difference between the expanded Book of the Law of 1856 
and the original edition of 1851 is the great elaboration of the notes. The 
chapter which comprises the revelation on “Baptism for the Dead” is mate- 
tially altered, and nine chapters, on “Oaths,” “Benedictions,” “Maledictions,” 
“Prayer,” “Thanksgiving,” “Sacrifice,” “Monuments,” “High Priest,” and 
“Priesthood” are added. Thus the enlarged edition has 47 chapters, 332 sec- 
tions, 16,865 words, and 71,538 letters, exclusive of the notes. 


CtY-C, DLC, IHi, MH, MiD-B, MiU-C, MoInRC, NN, OC1WHi, RPB, 
USIC, WBuC, WHi. 


1871 
JAMES HUTCHINS 
[32] An Outline Sketch of the Travels of James Hutchins. 
[n.p. 18712] 123 pp. 19.8x13.2 cm. 


Caption title. Although it does not appear from his narrative, Hutchins was 
a member of the Strangite Quorum of the Twelve at the time of Strang’s 
death. His pamphlet is in part a sketchy autobiography and in part a collection 
of what might be called sermons. The autobiographical matter is written in 
the third person but (in the Coe copy, at all events) corrected by holograph 
to the first person. Hutchins was born in Tennessee and reared in southwestern 
Mississippi. Converted by a Mormon missionary late in 1843, he removed to 
Nauvoo next year, but was out in the mission field at the time of Joseph 
Smith’s death. He followed Brigham Young as far as Council Bluffs, but after 
living in Iowa for some years made his way to Beaver Island, at which place, 
as he says, the kingdom foretold by Daniel had been set up. After the dis- 
persion from the islands, Hutchins settled in Jackson County, Wisconsin, with 
many of his fellow Saints. Trouble arose, his home torn down in the course 
of it, and Hutchins removed to Black River Falls, where possibly this pamphlet 
was published. Incorporated into his narrative are addresses he wrote to Pres. 
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Johnson, March 4, 1868, and Pres. Grant, March 25, 1869, each of these digni- 
taries being exhorted to penitence and righteousness. Of greater interest is an 
account of a missionary tour made to Utah in August, 1870. Brigham Young 
denied him facilities to preach, and the pamphlet contains the epistles Hutchins 
wrote Young expressing his sorrow that the gates had been locked against him. 
Doubtless this was the first Strangite mission to Utah. 


CtY-C, ViU. 
1876 


JAMES HUTCHINS 
[33] An Earnest Appeal for Justice. By James Hutchins. 


Black River Falls, Wis.: Published by the Author. 1876. 62 pp. 20.1x 
13.5 cm. 


Cover title. The text, beginning on p. [3], is headed: “To the Honorable 
President and Cabinet Council of the Commonwealth of the United States of 
North America — Greeting:” Hutchins appeals “in the name of virtue and 
justice that we [the Mormons] may be restored to the state and national 
liberties and rights that constitutionally belong to us,” by which he has refer- 
ence to the Missouri outrages of 1833-39. He recites the circumstances under 
which the Saints were driven from Missouri, incorporating into his narrative 
Noah Packard’s Memorial of 1844 to the Governor, Senate, and House of Repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, together with a long extract from Charles Mackay’s 
History of the Mormons. All pleadings in behalf of the Saints, Hutchins 
declares, have been in vain; the United States has been deaf and blind to 
Mormon importunities for redress. As in the case of Hutchins’ pamphlets of 
1879 and 1881, this publication contains no history or doctrine specific to the 
Strangite church, but records in the possession of Mr. Flanders show that 
Hutchins was still officiating in its ordinances in the late seventies, and it may 
be assumed that he was a member at the time he published the “Appeal.” 


CtY-C, NN. 
1877 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[34] The Necessity of Baptism; and of Having Authority from God to Preach 

the Gospel. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Boyne, Charlevoix Co., Mich. 
Plano, Ill.: Printed at the Herald Steam Book and Job Office. [1877.] 8 pp. 
32x23 cm. 


Caption title. In triple columns. From the fact that this pamphlet bears the 
imprint of the press of the Reorganized Church, the New York Public Library 
Bulletin, March, 1909, p. 239, listed it among the publications of that church. 
Its content was, in fact, first printed in the Saints’ Herald, “Baptism” in the 
issue for October 1, 1876, Vol. XXIII, pp. 579-585, and “Authority in the 
Name of God” in the issue for July 15, 1877, Vol. XXIV, pp. 209-212. This 
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however was only in conformance with the policy of Joseph Smith III to admit 


_yariant points of view into the Herald, which between 1862 and 1883 printed 


a number of articles and communications by Watson. The argument of the 
pamphlet is broadly theological without proceeding necessarily out of the doc- 
trinal system of the Strangite church. 


NN. 
1878 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[35] The Prophetic Controversy. A Letter from James J. Strang to Mrs. 
Corey. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1878?] 49 pp. [and page of errata]. 21.2x14.2 cm. 


Caption title. The date of this first reprint of The Prophetic Controversy is not 
definitely established, but it is reasonable to conclude that it was printed in 
or close to 1878. About this time Wingfield Watson opened a new era in 
Strangite polemic, and in 1878 he acquired, from Gilbert Watson’s widow, a 
considerable collection of the early publications of the Church. It is probable 
that this new edition of The Prophetic Controversy was published simulta- 
neously with a new edition of The Diamond [No. 36]. All this is in the realm 
of conjecture, but in view of the fact that this 49-page edition was listed for 
sale in The Revelations of James J. Strang [No. 42] it is at least established 
that it was in print by February, 1885. Inasmuch as it was advertised for sale 
by Wingfield Watson, it may be reasonably supposed that it was printed in 
the vicinity of Boyne, Michigan, where he at the time was living. 


CtY-C, MH, NN, WBuC, WHi. 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[36] The Diamond: Being the Law of Prophetic Succession and a Defense of 

the Calling of James J. Strang as Successor to Joseph Smith. [At head 
of title:] Gospel Tract No. IV. First published by the Church of Latter Day 
Saints at Voree, Wis., 1848. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1878?] 16 pp. 22.2x14.9 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This 16-page edition was the first reprint 
of The Diamond, as is evidenced by its having been advertised for sale in The 
Revelations of James J. Strang [No. 42]. The date and place of publication, 
as conjectured on the basis of the considerations set forth in the Note to No. 
35, find some shadow of substantiation in that on first acquiring the pamphlet, 
the New York Public Library gave it the tentative date 1878. The Library is 
now unable to say on what this judgment was based, but there is every reason 
to suppose that it was well-founded. This and other reprints having been 
attributed at times to Beaver Island, it should be emphasized that no evidence 
whatever exists that the press on Beaver Island between 1850 and 1856 re- 
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printed any of Strang’s polemical works, and there was no press on the Island 
after 1856. In the case of The Diamond, evidence against a St. James prove- 
nance is overwhelming [see No. 12, Note]. 


CtrY-C, NN, RPB, WHi, Morgan. 


1879 
JAMES HUTCHINS 


[37] The Messenger, a Timely Warning, to a Thoughtless World. [Signed:]} 
James Hutchins. 


[Independence, Mo.:] 1879. 23 pp. 20x11 cm. 


A discourse on “the way of righteousness,” about which the pamphlet is insist- 
ent because written in “these last days.” 


NN. 
1880 


OLIVER COWDERY 


[38] Cowdery’s Letters, on the Bringing In of the New Dispensation. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Macrorie & Pitcher, 258 South Water Street. 1880. 
33 pp. 19.5x14 cm. 


A new printing of the letters by Cowdery on the early history of the Church. 
This is not precisely a reprint of the edition of 1854, for it lacks Strang’s preface 
and appendix. Presumably it was published for Wingfield Watson, since it 
was one of the pamphlets he advertised for sale in 1885. 


CtrY-C, NN. 
1881 
JAMES HUTCHINS 
[39] Truth Developed and Falsehood Shown. [Signed:] James Hutchins, 
February 27, 1881. 


[n.p., 1881.] 14 pp. 21.5x15.3 cm. 


> 6 


Another of Hutchins’ “sermons in print,” having no material specific to the 
history or doctrinal system of the Strangite church. 


USIC. 





1884 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[40] The Book of Mormon. An Essay on its Claims and Prophecies, by Wing- 
field Watson, An Elder in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. [Dated at end:] Boyne, Charlevoix county, Mich., March 25, 1884. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1884.] 16 pp. 21.5x12.4 cm. 
Caption title. In double columns. See also Nos. 63, 66. 
CtrY-C, WBuC. 
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[WINGFIELD WATSON] 
[41] Modern Christianity. A Dialogue between a Baptist and an Infidel. 
[Boyne, Mich.? 1884?] 10 pp. 20.2x13.5 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. No date or place of publication appears, 
but the tract was doubtless printed at Boyne about 1884, since it was offered 
for sale in The Revelations of James J. Strang. A prefatory note signed W. 
Watson explains that the dialogue “was written in 1849 during the prevalence 
of the cholera epidemic, and serves very well to illustrate the difference between 
the ancient primitive religion of apostles and prophets, and taught by the Latter 
Day Saints, and that of modern sectarianism. .. . The present publisher found 
this dialogue in an old file of Latter Day Saints papers, and thinking it too 
good to be lost, concluded to republish it, adding to it the Scripture references.” 
Watson’s source was the Millennial Star, Liverpool, January 1, 1850, Vol. XII, 
pp. 4-9, the author being John Hyde, who figured in a celebrated apostasy in 
the Utah church and wrote Mormonism: Its Leaders and Designs (New York, 
1857). For another edition of this work under Strangite auspices, adapted to 
later proselyting, see No. 96. 


CtY-C, WBuC, Morgan. 
1885 
JAMES J. STRANG 
[42] The Revelations of James J. Strang. 
[Boyne, Mich.? 1885?] 22 pp. 23.4x15.6 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Strang’s revelations were not separately 
printed during his lifetime, and Wingfield Watson explains his reasons for 
gathering them “in some kind of book form.” The revelations were “not in 
any shape for convenient reading and reference, being had complete only in 
the church record kept in Voree, Wisconsin,” and he felt that making them 
available “might be followed with some good to others as well as myself and 
family.” He adds: “It is not proposed to print the revelations contained in the 
letter of appointment, nor the words of the angel that ordained Mr. Strang; 
as these are already in print, in the Diamond and Prophetic Controversy; a 
copy of each of which should accompany these revelations, in order that the 
student of these revelations and claims of Mr. Strang may have them complete 
up to 1850. Neither is it proposed to print any revelations contained in the 
Book of the Law, as these would enlarge the work now aimed at beyond the 
limits intended. The intention is merely to print all Mr. Strang’s revelations 
from 1844 to 1850, excepting the two before mentioned. Those following the 
latter date are had in the Book of the Law, copies of which may be had of 
several persons who have them in care.” As published, the pamphlet is not 
the complete compilation aimed at, for it omits a revelation of December 21, 
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1846, pronouncing a curse upon Kirtland, which may be found in Zion’s Rev- 
eille, January 21, 1847. This revelation, for some reason, was not copied into 
the Chronicles of Voree. 

Watson’s introduction runs to a little over 3 pages, followed by 10 revela- 
tions and inspired documents, a list of errata, some remarks discussing certain 
features of the revelations, and finally a list of six tracts offered for sale [Nos. 
34-36, 38, 40, 41 in this bibliography]. The copy of the Revelations in the New 
York Public Library has the holograph date February, 1885, written below this 
list of tracts, an obviously contemporary notation. The date of the pamphlet 
is therefore tentatively fixed for 1885, but it may have been late 1884. Aside 
from the evidence provided by the advertisement, which includes Watson’s 
essay on the Book of Mormon (demonstrably published in 1884), Watson’s 
introduction itself is of service in dating the Revelations. Referring to the Utah 
church membership, he says, “That they have been going into bondage since 
1880, is very clear to anyone who is paying the least attention to affairs in 
Utah. Never has there been so much excitement in this nation against that 
people as in the last four years.” 

In addition to its integral features, the pamphlet has tipped in between pages 
2 and 3 a separately printed leaf, 16.7x12.3 cm., headed, “A Vision, Which 
James J. Strang had on the day in which Joseph Smith wrote the Letter of 
Appointment”; and besides this, tipped in between pages 6 and 7, a leaf 22x11.5 
cm., exhibiting in facsimile the three “Voree Plates” Strang claimed to have 
found in September, 1845, and to have translated by the Urim and Thummim. 
The former leaf is paper of poorer quality, the latter paper of better quality, 
than the pamphlet itself. Whether the plate of facsimiles was prepared espe- 
cially for use with this pamphlet is not known. A great many copies of this 
leaf seem to have been printed, and occasionally it is found, tipped in, in some 
of the later pamphlets got out by Watson—especially the two subsequent 
editions of The Prophetic Controversy [Nos. 44, 54]. It is possible that the 
copper plate from which the reproductions were made dates back to 1846; see 
No. 5, Note. For later printings of the revelations, see Nos. 64, 99. 


CSmH, CtY-C, MH, NN, WHi, Morgan. 


JAMES J. STRANG 
[43] Ancient and Modern Michilimackinac as published in 1854, with Supple- 


ment. 
St. Ignace, Mich.: The News and Free Press. 1885. 52 pp. 22x15 cm. 


The provenance of this “outside” edition of Ancient and Modern Michili- 
mackinac has been straightened out as the result of researches by Dr. George 
B. Arbaugh. Seeking to authenticate a document utilized in his Revelation in 
Mormonism, Dr. Arbaugh addressed some inquiries to Will A. Brown, son of 
Charles R. Brown, an early Michigan lawyer. Mr. Brown wrote in reply on 
November 18, 1930, “The old document you refer to . . . came into Father’s 
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hands sometime between the years of 1881 and 1885, while he was living at 
St. Ignace... . [At this time] father edited and had printed a pamphlet of some 
50 odd pages (printed by the News and Free Press of St. Ignace) entitled ‘Ancient 
and Modern Michilimackinac, including an account of the controversy between 
Mackinac and the Mormons, as published in 1854, with Supplement. 1885.’ 
I now have in my possession the printed pamphlet published by my father in 
1885 (just one copy) but have never seen or possessed the pamphlet from 
which he made the copy.” I am indebted to Dr. Arbaugh for this information. 
The “supplement,” pp. 49-52, reprints the story of Strang’s assassination from 
the Daily Northern Islander of June 20, 1856, and brings the history down to 
date with a description of Mackinac in 1885. 


CtrY-C, MiD-B, WHi. 
1886 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[44] The Prophetic Controversy[.] A Letter from James J. Strang to Mrs. 
Corey. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1886?] 38 pp. 22.1x15.2 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This third printing of The Prophetic Contro- 
versy may have been printed in 1885, but the 1886 date is regarded as a better 
approximation. That it was published prior to February, 1887, is evident from 
a citation in Wingfield Watson’s Prophetic Controversy No. 2, p. 20, which can 
apply only to this edition. Equally, it was published after February, 1885, because 
the 49-page reprint rather than this 38-page reprint was offered for sale in The 
Revelations of James J. Strang. 


CtY-C, MH, UHi, USIC, WHi, Morgan. 


REUBEN T. NICHOLS 


[45] The Ministerial Labors of Reuben T. Nichols, in the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. [Signed:] Reuben T. Nichols. 


[n. p., 18867] 11 pp. 23x15.5 cm. 


Caption title. This little autobiography was probably published in 1886, since 
the concluding paragraph brings events down to “the present time (1886).” 
Nichols was born in 1807 and baptized into the Church in 1833. Over the years 
he did much missionary labor in the Black River District of western New York. 
He removed to Nauvoo in 1845, and next year was converted by Strang; some 
of his correspondence is in the Strang MSS. After further missionary work, he 
settled on Beaver Island in 1854. Nichols may have been one of the polygamous 
Saints, for he has an account of marrying the widow, Mary Demary, without 
making quite clear what became of his first wife. After Strang’s death, Nichols 
lived in Wisconsin for a time, but from 1860 made his home in Antrim County, 
Mich. It would appear that most of the autobiography was written in 1864, 
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and that the last paragraph was added immediately prior to publication. The 
autobiography of course does not mention the matter, but from the manuscript 
records of the Church it seems that Nichols committed an extremely grave per- 
sonal transgression. Although forgiven by the Church, he was permitted to 
retain his priesthood only on condition that he refrain from using it. Possibly 
this incident had something to do with his desire to place on record the con- 
structive employment of his priesthood earlier in life. 


CtrY-C, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 
1887 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[46] Prophetic Controversy, No. 2; Extracted from the Writings and Criticisms 

of John E. Page, James J. Strang, William Marks and Hyrum P. Brown, 
to which are added A Few Notes in Brackets, and a Short Commentary by the 
Transcriber, Wingfield Watson. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1887.] 28 pp. 21.9x15.1 cm. 


In double columns. The pamphlet is made up of a series of extracts from the 
Gospel Herald of 1848, in which the men named in one way or another uphold 
Strang’s claims against his rivals of that period, followed by a long argument 
by Watson himself contending that “the prophetic office as held by Joseph 
Smith and James J. Strang has never yet been vacated one moment either by 
the death of Joseph Smith or James J. Strang.” Watson believed that there was 
then on earth a prophet, seer, revelator, and translator who would yet appear 
with conclusive evidence of his calling. Although expressing sympathy for the 
people of Utah, Watson had “no faith in either Brigham Young or John Taylor’s 
claims as legally appointed prophets of God.” This discussion is dated at the 
end, “Boyne, Charlevoix Co., Mich., February, 1887,” after which follows a post- 
script, dated March, 1887, critical of some statements in Franklin D. Richards’ 
A Compendium of the Doctrines of the Gospel. | 


CrY-C, DLC, MH, MoInRC, NN, OCIWHi, UHi, USIC, WBuC, WHi, 
Morgan. 
1889 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[47] Prophetic Controversy, No. 3; or the Even Balances by which Isaac Scott, 
Chancy Loomis, and the Founders of the Reorganization Are Weighed 
and Found Wanting. In Two Chapters. By Wingfield Watson, an elder in the 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Bay Springs, Charlevoix County, 
Michigan. February, 1889. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1889.] 44 pp. 22x14.9 cm. 


In double columns. There are two issues of this pamphlet, one with plain 
wrappers and one with some “Reflections” on the verso of the front wrapper 
and on the recto and the verso of the back wrapper. The pamphlet has as its 
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principal purpose the defense of Strang against charges levied by various mem- 
bers of the Reorganized Church. Watson declared that the Saints’ Herald had 
consistently attacked Strang since its founding in 1860, but that “lately for some 
reason or other the defamation and slander of Mr. Strang through that paper 
has greatly exceeded itself.” In particular he replies to statements by Isaac F. 
Scott in the Herald of December 29, 1888; Scott had been one of the earliest 
members of Strang’s church, and was prominent in the first apostasy which rent 
it (see Dissenting Works, No. 2), and his article in the Herald was a renewal 
of a controversy no less bitter than old. By way of rebuttal, Watson reprints 
attacks upon Scott which had been printed in 1847 in Zion’s Reveille. Even 
though Strang could be proved an impostor, Watson adds, this would not 
substantiate the claims of the Brighamites and the Josephites to the prophetic 
authority; the leaders of neither church “have ever once showed any willing- 
ness to discuss in a fair, manly, public way, the claims made by them for young 
Joseph [Smith III] to the prophetic office, with any leading Strangite. They 
always dodge that some way, and no doubt they always will. I want no man 
as my prophet who dares not test his own claims.” The “Reflections” on the 
wrapper deal with doctrinal questions in dispute, and inform the Josephites that 
criticisms they have made against the Brighamites apply quite as well to them- 
selves. 


CtY-C, MH, NN, UHi, USIC, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1890 
EDWARD T. COUCH 


[48] Evidences of Inspiration. By Edward T. Couch. Bay Springs, Mich., 
Feb. 1890. * * * 


[Boyne, Mich.?] 1890. 38 pp. 21.5x14.9 cm. 


In double columns. Taking his text from Isaiah 8:20 and 1 Thes. 5:20, Couch 
argues that the two Latter Day prophets, Joseph Smith and James J. Strang, 
were men inspired from on high. 


WBuC. 
1891 


EDWARD T. COUCH 


[49] The Sabbath and the Restitution. By Edward T. Couch, Bay Springs, 
Charlevoix County, Michigan. March 1891. 


[Boyne, Mich.? 1891.] 51 pp. 21.4x14.7 cm. 


Cover title. In double columns. The caption title is “The Sabbath,” which is 
the first section of the pamphlet, pp. 1-21. The second section, “The Restitu- 
tion,” occupies pp. 22-51. The argument is of purely theological interest. 


MH, OCIWHi, UHi, USIC, WBuC, Morgan. 
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L. D. HICKEY 


[50] Who was the Successor of Joseph Smith? [Signed:] L. D. Hickey, Cold- 
water, Mich., June 15, 1891. 


[Coldwater, Mich.? 1891.] 5 pp. 23.5x16 cm. 


This tract was written during a period when L. D. Hickey, the last surviving 
apostle of the Church, was not fellowshiped by it, and the tract advocates the 
views which had led to action against him. On the thesis that Joseph Smith III 
had been ordained by Strang a patriarch, viceroy, and vice king in 1846 (an 
ordination “Young Joseph” himself denied), Hickey sought strenuously to bring 
his fellow Strangites into the Reorganized Church. At Horton, Kansas, on 
October 24, 1888, he organized a conference at which it was resolved that Joseph 
Smith III should be received “as President of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints.” This action, however, was repudiated by those of opposing 
views in a second conference at Horton on December 23 of the same year. 
A conference of a more general and representative character was held at Hor- 
ton, April 7, 1889, at which it was resolved that Hickey and those who shared 
his views should not be held in fellowship as officers or members of the Church 
“during the continuance of their Schismatic Resolutions.” He was not, in fact, 
readmitted until May 9, 1896, so that this and other tracts published by Hickey 
during that period do not, in a sense, belong with the other titles in this bibli- 
ography. It has, however, been found more suitable to list them here than with 
the Dissenting Works. 

In the present tract Hickey insists upon the validity of Strang’s claims to the 
Succession, but sets forth the terms upon which he is prepared to accept Joseph 
Smith III as President: “he don’t hold the degrees of Priesthood that Joseph 
did; he don’t hold the keys of Mysteries; he don’t hold the Sceptre in his hand as 
did Strang, yet he will stand as President until God removes him and sends an- 
other. ... I am not a Republican, yet I will hold Harrison as President whether 
he pleases me or not, until his term is out. Yet I will not endorse his veto or 
Bills he don’t veto. I will stand back and say, Mr Harrison, go on, your time will 
run out! So I say of young Joseph, go ahead, I will not adopt nor endorse your 
teachings. . . .” Joseph Smith III declined to be accepted on these terms, nor was 
Hickey long able to feel at home in the Reorganization. He returned to fellow- 
ship with those who had held aloof from the Reorganized Church, and a week 
after he ordained Wingfield Watson to be presiding high priest over the Church, 
which was on April 18, 1897, he died at Coldwater, Mich. During the seven 
months before his death he wrote intermittently on the subject of his experiences 
in the Church, and to the extent that this narrative was completed, it was pub- 


lished in the Coldwater Reporter. The manuscript is now in the possession 
of the Church. 


CtrY-C, DLC, WBuC, Morgan. 
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1892 


WINGFIELD WATSON and W. W. BLAIR 


[51] The Watson-Blair Debate which took place at East Jordan, Mich., com- 
mencing Oct. 22nd and ending Oct. 26th, 1891. Published by W. J. 
Smith, Galien, Mich. 


Clifford, Ont.: Printed at the Glad Tidings Office, Allan St. 1892. 244 pp. 
15.9x11.5 cm. 


The preface, signed Willard J. Smith, Galien, Mich., Dec., 1891, declares: “The 
debate was the result of repeated challenges by Mr. Watson to the leading 
officials of the Reorganized Church, and then to Mr. Blair in particular, to 
meet him in public discussion of the relative merits of the claims made that 
James J. Strang on the one hand, and Young Joseph Smith, on the other, was 
the rightful, lawfully ordained president of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints.” The debate, as taken down by J. J. Cornish and Smith, is not 
verbatim, but the transcript was corrected by the disputants and certified by 
them. The preface occupies pp. [3]-6, and the main text pp. [9]-244, followed 
by two leaves of advertisement. 


MH, MolInRC, WHi. 
[JAMES J. STRANG] 


[52] A Few Historical Facts Concerning the Murderous Assault at Pine River. 
Also the Life, Ministry, Ancestry and Childhood of James J. Strang. 


Lansing, Mich.: Reprinted by Charles J. Strang. 1892. 7 pp. 20.7x14.5 cm. 


This pamphlet consists of a reprint of the Northern Islander Extra of July 14, 
1853, [see No. 24], and a sketch of the “Ancestry and Childhood of James J. 
Strang Written by Himself 1855,” the latter certified by Charles J. Strang, 
Lansing, April 3, 1892. The original of this autobiography is now among the 
Strang MSS in the Coe Collection. Charles J. Strang, son of the prophet, was 
never himself a believer, but like his brother Clement took an interest in cor- 
recting historical distortions concerning his famous father, and was instrumental 
in gathering the impressive group of documents now in the Coe Collection. For 
a later reprint, with additions, see No. 88. 


WBuC. 
1893 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[53] The Diamond: Being the Law of Prophetic Succession and a Defense of 

the Calling of James J. Strang as Successor to Joseph Smith, and a Full 
Exposition of the Law of God Touching the Succession of Prophets Holding the 
Presidency of the True Church, and the Proof that this Succession Has Been 
Kept Up. Voree, Wis., 1848. [At head of title:] Gospel Tract No. IV.—First 
published by the Church of Latter Day Saints at Voree, Wis. 1848. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 18937] 15 pp. 22.4x15.5 cm. 
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Caption title. In double columns. The exact dating is somewhxt conjectural, 
but 1893 cannot be far off. This edition of The Diamond was not published 
earlier than 1887, for in that case a page reference in Watson’s Prophetic Contro- 
versy, No. 2 would have cited this reprint rather than the 16-page edition. 
Equally, it was not published after 1896 because a citation in Watson’s Open 
Letter to B. H. Roberts [No. 61] can apply only to this printing. I am informed 
on the authority of Watson’s grandchildren that he removed from Boyne, 
Mich., to Spring Prairie, Wis., in March, 1892. If this is correct, and if the date 
attributed to the pamphlet is also correct, it was doubtless printed at Burlington. 


DLC, MoInRC, NN, OCIWHi, USIC, Morgan. 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[54] The Prophetic Controversy. A Letter from James J. Strang to Mrs. 
Corey. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1893?] 35 pp. 22x15.4 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This third reprint of The Prophetic Contro- 
versy cannot be dated exactly, but the copy in the Library of Congress is pro- 
visionally dated 1893, which is in harmony with the general situation, including 
the evident appearance at the same time of a new edition of The Diamond. 
From references in Watson’s Prophetic Controversy No. 4, pp. 10-12, it is at 
any rate established that this edition was in print prior to March, 1897. 


CrY-C, DLC, MH, MolInRC, USIC, WHi, Morgan. 


1894 
JAMES J. STRANG 


[55] Ancient and Modern Michilimackinac, including an account of the con- 
troversy between Mackinac and the Mormons. MDCCCLIV. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 18947] 48 pp. 21.6x13.4 cm. 


Cover title. In double columns. Some copies have, tipped in, a 4-page preface, 
19.2x12 cm., by Wingfield Watson, dated March 31, 1894. It is presumed that 
all copies with or without preface, were printed at Burlington in 1894. Evidently 
unaware of the St. Ignace reprint of 1885, Watson speaks of his reprint as “this 
second edition.” Sabin alludes to a purported 40-page reprint of Ancient and 
Modern Michilimackinac, a copy of which was sold with the original edition 
of 1854 in the Paullin sale in 1929, with still other copies sold in the wake of 
that sale by Charles F. Heartman in 1930. This, however, is a mistake. The 
Paullin copy is now in the Coe Collection, and its accompanying reprint is found 
to be the present edition. Apparently, in disposing of some duplicates of the 
reprint, Heartman adopted the description in the Paullin catalog without veri- 
fying the collation. 


CtY-C, DLC, MoInRC, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
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L. D. HICKEY and D. B. ALVORD 
[56] A Card to the Public Defending Hon. James J. Strang. 
[Coldwater, Mich.? 1894.] 


Not seen; described from the second edition [No. 59]. If the original tract was 
set up like the later one, p. 1 contained a testimony signed L. D. Hickey and 
D. B. Albert [i.e., D. B. Alvord], while pp. 2-3, under the heading “Testimony 
of the Michigan Press,” reprinted the early testimonials to Strang and the Mor- 
mons which Watson used on the back wrapper of the 1894 Ancient and Modern 
Michilimackinac. The second edition says that 500 copies of the “card” had 
been printed “some two years” before, most of them taken out to Utah, where 
they were so well received that a new edition was now called for. It appears 
that Hickey was in Utah from June to November, 1894, hence the “card” must 
have been printed in the spring of that year. 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[57] An Open Letter to B. H. Roberts, Salt Lake City, Utah. [Dated at end:] 
Spring Prairie, Wis., Nov. 13, 1894. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 18947] 18 pp. 22.3x15 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Watson with this “open letter” intervenes 
upon a dispute which had been in progress between B. H. Roberts of the Utah 
church (Succession in the Presidency of the Church) and Heman C. Smith of 
the Reorganized Church (True Succession in the Presidency of the Church). 
Watson finds Roberts to be “fa good reasoner and logician when you have sound 
premises to reason from,” but as a Strangite tells him, “unfortunately you are 
not always in possession of such premises, and therefore, while your reasoning 
faculties are good, many of your conclusions are simply faulty and false.” He 
regards Robert’s arguments against the claims of Joseph Smith III as entirely 
just, and voices the opinion “that any man who reflects at all upon those claims, 
must come to similar conclusions.” Thereupon, however, Watson attacks the 
claims made for Brigham Young, and tells Roberts that the whole people who 
went to Utah were rejected, with their dead, when they crossed the Mississippi 
to follow Brigham Young, “for God never called them to go there, or to follow 
any such man or men”; Young and his associates, Watson points out, were tried 
and found guilty at Voree on April 6, 1846, by a court “having lawful juris- 
diction of the case,” as usurpers, teachers of false doctrine, and men guilty of 
tyranny, oppression, robbery of the Saints, and other crimes, whereupon their 
priesthood and membership had been taken from them, and they “delivered over 
to the buffetings of Satan.” For a later reprint, with other matter, see No. 61. 


MoInRC, WBuC. 
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1896 
L. D. HICKEY 
[58] A Card to the Kind and Brave People of Utah. By Apostle L. D. Hickey. 
[Monte Vista, Colo.? 1896?] 8 pp. 17.3x12.7 cm. 


Caption title. A clipping from the Monte Vista, Colo., Journal, April 18, 1896, 
preserved among the Strang MSS, appears to establish the place and time of 
publication of this pamphlet. The Journal remarks that it has been “getting 
out some tracts this week for our Mormon friends which contain the letter of 
Joseph Smith” that launched Strang upon his career as prophet, and with this 
the letter itself is printed. No other tract of the period, apart from The Dia 
mond, contains the letter, hence it is a reasonable presumption that the Journal 
had reference to this “Card.” Moreover, Hickey’s presence at Monte Vista at 
this time is recorded in the action of the branch there, which on May 9, 1896, 
received him back into full fellowship and resolved to sustain him in his office 
as apostle. 

In his prefatory remarks, Hickey tells the Utah Saints: “After laboring with 
you from June until the 20th of October, 1894, and [when I] was about to 
bid you good bye, I was requested by some to send you the letters Joseph Smith 
sent to the Church and to James J. Strang, June 18th, 1844, just before he was 
taken. Also the Revelation God gave by Mr. Strang relative to the people who 
followed Brigham to Utah from Nauvoo in 1847. I now fulfill my promise and 
will give you the exact words of both.” Then follows the letter, accompanied 
by “Strang’s Rebut[t]al” of criticisms directed against it, and the text of Strang’s 
revelation of July 8, 1846. 


MH. 
L. D. HICKEY and D. B. ALVORD 


[59] A Card To The Public—Defending Hon. James J. Strang. 
[Monte Vista, Colo.? 1896?] 4 pp. w.p. 19x14.9 cm. 


In double columns. A reprint of the tract of 1894 [No. 56], with added material 
signed by L. D. Hickey and John Wake. This latter consists of “Testimony of 
the Old Pioneers of Burlington, Wisconsin,” cordial to the memory of Strang. 
After remarks upon the success the first edition had enjoyed in Utah, the writers 
go on to say, “we have been requested to send out a second edition, adding 
the testimony of the old pioneers of Burlington, Wisconsin.” These testimonies 
are declared to have been gathered by “the writer of this article” in the spring 
of 1894 in company with Wingfield Watson, the two having traveled extensively 
by horse and buggy to carry out their project. The copy of this tract in the 
Coe Collection so much resembles in paper and typography Hickey’s Card to the 
Kind and Brave People of Utah that one may safely conclude it was printed at 
the same place and time. An oddity is that D. B. Alvord’s name is misspelled 
“Albert.” It would be interesting to know if this mistake was made in the first 
edition and carried over into this. 


CrY-C, MolInRC. 
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L. D. HICKEY 
[60] Who was the Successor of Joseph Smith? [Signed:] L. D. Hickey. 
[Monte Vista, Colo.? 18967] 6 pp. 19x14.9 cm. 


In double columns. Page 1 begins on the verso of the title. This reprint of 
Hickey’s tract of 1891 is identical in format and typography with No. 59 above, 
and the only copy seen, in the Coe Collection, has been preserved in association 
with it, which makes it virtually certain that they issued from the same press. 
If so, the time element is interesting, for it would indicate that as late as April 
18, 1896, Hickey was still advocating views which by May 9 he had formally 


renounced. 


CtrY-C. 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[61] An Open Letter to B. H. Roberts, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
[Burlington, Wis.? 1896?] 30 pp. 22.4x15 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Watson here reprints his “open letter” of 
1894 with two other items. These latter may have appeared separately, but if 
so, copies have not come to my attention. The letter to Roberts is printed on 
pp. 1-17. Pages 18-21 are given over to “A Word to George Q. Cannon,” 
roundly rebuking him for some remarks critical of George Miller published in 
the Deseret Weekly News of March 14, 1896. The last item, pp. 22-30, is 
“A Full History of the letter of appointment written by the Prophet, Joseph 
Smith, to James J. Strang, and its reception at Burlington, Wis., as kept by the 
appointed church scribe.” In this discussion Watson attacks positions taken by 
W. W. Blair in their debate of 1891 [No. 51], and prints a considerable extract 
from the manuscript Chronicles of Voree. 


WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
1897 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[62] Prophetic Controversy No. 4. Mr. Strang Proved To Have Been Always 

an Honorable Man. The Theory that the Prophetic Office Goes by Lineal 
Right, and the Doctrine that Lesser Officers in the Priesthood Can Ordain to the 
Greater, Utterly Exploded. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Spring Prairie, Wal- 
worth County, Wisconsin, March 15, 1897. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1897.] 38 pp. 21.3x14.5 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. After addressing himself to various slanders 
Strang had to combat during his lifetime, Watson undertakes—by disputing the 
validity of lineal right—to knock “the underpinning from under your so-called 
Reorganized church; a basis upon which it can never again be reared.” 


MH, MoInRC, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
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WINGFIELD WATSON 


[63] Latter Day Signs. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Minister of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Lyons, June, 1897. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1897.] 15 pp. 21x13.7 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This pamphlet contains two tracts, “Latter 
Day Signs,” pp. 1-10, and “The Book of Mormon,” pp. 11-15. It is the latter 
that has Watson’s terminal signature and date. In my notes is some indication 
that I have seen an 8-page Latter Day Signs in the library of the Reorganized 
Church, but if so a subsequent recheck has not brought the pamphlet forth. In 
the first of the present discussions Watson argues that these are indeed the last 
days, that we are living in the generation immediately preceding “the second 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, to judge the world,” and cites the Scriptural 
evidences that support his thesis. The second article adopts the point of view 
that harmonious with the Bible as the Book of Mormon may be, it has a place 
of its own to fill, because it sets forth the gospel so much more plainly than 
does the New Testament. The discussion is independent of Watson’s separately 
printed essays on the Book of Mormon [Nos. 40, 66]. 


MH, MolInRC, OCIWHi, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


JAMES J. STRANG 
[64] The Revelations of James J. Strang. 
[Burlington, Wis.? 189-2] 24 pp. 22.1x15.2 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. I have not been able to determine precisely 
when this new edition of the revelations was printed, the only clue being a note 
at the end which says, “This tract, and others on kindred subjects, may be had 
of the compiler. Address: Wingfield Watson, Spring Prairie, Wisconsin.” It was 
therefore published sometime after Watson’s removal to Spring Prairie in March, 
1892—most probably between 1897 and 1899. This edition differs from that 
of 1885 principally in the introductory remarks by Watson. The original version 
had pointed reference to conditions in Utah, the “bondage” in which the people 
found themselves; but in this new printing Watson’s remarks are more general- 
ized, with emphasis upon the “One Mighty and Strong” who will appear to set 
the House of God in order. The revelations are printed as before, but in the 
absence of the plate of facsimiles a more extended description of the Voree 
Plates is provided. The “Vision” of June 18, 1844, which had been tipped into 
the earlier edition does not appear in this. At the end Watson adds 5 pages of 
“Testimonies” by “Unimpeachable Witnesses,” including John E. Page, Jason 
W. Briggs, Johnathan Sumner, Lucy Smith, William Smith, George J. Adams, 
and George Miller, reprinted from the columns of the Gospel Herald and the 
Northern Islander and favorable to Strang’s claims. Also published are two 
extracts from the writings of the Prophet Joseph Smith concerning revelation 


and prophets of God. 
CSmH, CtY-C, MoInRC, UHi, USIC, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
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1899 
OLIVER COWDERY 
[65] Cowdery’s Letters on the Bringing In of the New Dispensation. 
Burlington, Wis.: Free Press Print. 1899. iv, 31 pp. 19.4x13.4 cm. 


In double columns. The wrapper title is not included in the pagination. The 
main text is given over to the eight letters by Cowdery. Watson’s preface, 
signed at Spring Prairie Jan. 13, 1899, quotes liberally from Strang’s remarks in 
the 1854 edition, and adds some comment of his own contradicting the idea 
that revelation has ceased. 


MH, OCIWHi, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[66] The Book of Mormon. An Essay on Its Claims and Prophecies. By Wing- 
field Watson, An Elder in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. [Dated at end:] Spring Prairie, Wis., March 24, 1899. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1899.] 18 pp. 19.5x13.7 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. An enlarged version of Watson’s tract of 


1884 [No. 40]. 
CtY-C, MH, OCIWHi, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[67] Baptism. What is It Designed For?—How is It Administered?—Is It a 

Saving Ordinance?—And is It a Commandment of God? [Signed:] 
Wingfield Watson, An Elder in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints. Spring Prairie, Wis., Dec. 26, 1899. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1899?] 32 pp. 19.5x13.5 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Dated so late in 1899, the tract may have 
been published in 1900. It differs materially from Watson’s tract of 1877 [No. 
34], the subject matter being recast and revised; the subheads are “Baptism,” 
“A Note on the Sacrifice of Christ,” and “Authority to Act in the Name 
of God.” 


WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
1902 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[68] Catholic Discussion. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Lyons, Wisconsin, 
May 26, 1902. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1902.] 24 pp. 20.7x14 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This edition differs so markedly from that of 
1848 [No. 13] as to suggest that Watson reprinted the discussion from the 
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columns of the Gospel Herald rather than from the original pamphlet itself, 
Strang’s sixth letter to Rafferty, and his Appendix, are omitted entirely. The 
main text is republished on pp. 1-22, with the rest of the pamphlet given over 
to a note by Watson calling to the attention of the Brighamite and Josephite 
churches Strang’s “able handling of the Catholic claim to priesthood,” which in 
Watson’s view demolishes that claim. , 


CtY-C, MH, MoInRC, UHi, USIC, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1903 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[69] Prophetic Controversy No. 5. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Lyons, Wis., 
April 18, 1903. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1903.] 27 pp. 21x13.7 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. The pamphlet publishes an open letter to 
Heman C. Smith of the Reorganized Church which was originally written, or 
perhaps commenced, November 20, 1901, at Lyons. Watson defends Strang 
at length, particularly with regard to plural marriage, and decries what he views 
as the narrow and illogical basis of belief upon which the Reorganized Church 
has been erected; he also explains the reasons for his own exertions in defense 
of the faith: “as the Mormons under Mr. Strang, after his death were scattered 
here and there for a long time without anyone to admonish or warn them against 
deception and fraud, there have many of them fallen a prey to the abominable 
influences around them, such as spiritualism, infidelity, atheism, [and sundry 
Mormon isms] ... and being ordained to watch over a few branches of the 
church, I have been under the necessity of writing these controversies to vindi- 
cate Mr. Strang’s claims and ministry, and to put a stop to their being further 
duped and swallowed up by these foul delusions.” 


CtY-C, MH, MoInRC, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1905 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[70] Prophetic Controversy No. 6, or “Facts” for the Anti-Mormons Located 
at Grayson, Kentucky, Being an Answer to the Following Letter of 


Inquiry. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson. 
[Burlington, Wis.? 1905.] 14 pp. 19.3x13.5 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Watson’s letter is dated Lyons, Wis., June 9, 
1905, in reply to one by R. B. Neal asking him for facts to substantiate Watson’s 
published statement that Strang was “legally and duly appointed to succeed 
Joseph Smith, Jr.” Watson outlines Strang’s claims and answers Neal’s ques- 
tions, telling him that although it is plainly to be seen that Neal, as an anti- 
Mormon, is bent on crushing the truth, the more Mormonism is opposed, the 
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more it prospers and prevails; men “can do nothing against the truth, but for 
it’? Over Neal’s shoulder Watson also addresses himself to Davis H. Bays, 
whose Doctrines and Dogmas of Mormonism he finds “like all other anti- 
Mormon works, abounding in error, while sometimes telling the truth.” This 
“Controversy,” Watson says, was begun soon after the receipt of Neal’s letter 
in June, but by reason of “the pressing demands of a northern dairy farm,” 
he was some months getting it written and printed. 


CtY-C, MH, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
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1906 
EDWARD T. COUCH 


[71] The Everlasting Covenant or Prophets of God Teach Alike[.] By Edward 
T. Couch of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


Boyne City, Charlevoix Co., Mich.: July, 1906. 56 pp. 18.6x11.9 cm. 


This tract undertakes to show as harmonious the teachings of the Biblical 
prophets and those of the New Dispensation. 


CtY-C, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


[WINGFIELD WATSON] 


[72] Non-Mormon Lectures on Polygamy From Non-Mormon Viewpoint[.] 
Copied from the Deseret Evening News Saturday, October 13, 1906. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 19067] 10 pp. 20.1x13.9 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Watson here republishes an address by V. S. 
Peet in Philadelphia before the Friendship Liberal League “on the question of 
polygamy from a Gentile viewpoint,” neither advocating nor defending the 
doctrine, “simply confining his expressions as to how noted Presbyterian, 
Methodist and other divines had done so, surprising many of his hearers, 
who made up a large and intelligent audience, how leaders of their own sects 
had contended for that which the Mormon people have relinquished to obey 
the laws of the country in which they live.” In a concluding note Watson 
says, “After reading over the conclusions and allowances entered upon by foreign 
Christian missionaries in foreign lands, in behalf of their polygamic converts, 
we can only conclude that the Reorganized Mormon missionaries and the so- 
called Christian missionaries of Utah, who would ruthlessly separate the inno- 
cent wives of the plurally married men of Utah, are the most unfeeling and 
brutish of all inhuman brutes, and the most savage and fanatic of all human 
savages.” The social excitement to which Watson alludes was that aroused 
by the Smoot election case; the Strangite elders were not indifferent to the 
anti-polygamy crusades, since some of them had entered into polygamy under 
Strang on Beaver Island. 


OCIWHi, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 
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WINGFIELD WATSON 


[73] Prophetic Controversy No. 7. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson. 
[Burlington, Wis.? 1906?] 9 pp. 20.8x13 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This “Controversy” is another letter to R. B. 
Neal, dated Lyons, Wis., Dec. 22, 1906, which quite possibly was published 
early in 1907. Principally, Watson’s is a rejoinder to some remarks on Prophetic 
Controversy No. 6 by Prof. J. B. Grubbs in the anti-Mormon Sword of Laban. 
The argument revolves around Strang’s denial of the contention that “Jesus, 
the anointed, was without human father”—in other words, that he was other 
than the natural son of Joseph and Mary. 


MH, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1907 
EDWARD T. COUCH 


[74] The Two Bibles or Scholarship and Inspiration Compared[.] By Edward 
T. Couch. 


Boyne City, Charlevoix Co., Mich.: April, 1907. 71 pp. 22x14.9 cm. 


Couch contrasts the King James or Authorized Version of the Bible with Joseph 
Smith’s Inspired Revision. Numerous extracts are published in parallel 
columns—not, Couch says, with a view to finding fault with “the common 
Bible,” but to show the useful information added in the Joseph Smith version, 
by which the Bible may be read “more understandingly.” 


CrY-C, MH, OCIWHi, UHi, USIC, WBuC, Morgan. 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[75] Prophetic Controversy No. 8. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Burlington, 
Wis., July 20, 1907. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1907.] 7 pp. 21.1x14.6 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This “Controversy” was undertaken at Nau- 
voo, Ill., on July 16, 1907, and completed at Burlington four days later; it is 
an open letter to Liahona, the organ of the Central States Mission of the Utah 
church, replying to a comment upon Strang in that periodical. Watson con- 
cludes that the writer was either “densely ignorant of the calling, appointment 
and claims of James J. Strang,” or else “designedly trying to keep his readers 
in the dark” concerning them: “I sincerely doubt whether the great majority 
of the prophets of God ever gave any more evidence of their calling and appoint- 
ment than Mr. Strang did of his.” Watson cites prophecies by Strang which in 
his view have been fully borne out, including the pronouncement that Brigham 
Young “was an imposter, a usurper, and was utterly destitute of the Keys of 
Mysteries and revelations which belong always to the prophetic office.” 


MH, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 
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WINGFIELD WATSON 


[76] Prophetic Controversy No. 9. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Burlington, 
Wis., Sept. 25, 1907. 


{Burlington, Wis.? 1907.] 5 pp. w.p. 21.7x14.7 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This “Controversy” is a third letter to R. B. 
Neal, dated at the beginning July 26, 1907, and at the end September 26, 1907, 


behavior of Oliver Cowdery or any others after their apostasy, and tells Neal 
he is wasting his time seeking out “the follies, the disagreements, the nonsense 
and THE TOMFOOLERIES of some poor broken-down and apostate Mor- 
mons,” arraying them together, and marshaling their disagreements to cry out 
that Mormonism is false. The only way by which any creed, Mormon, Jewish, 
or Gentile, may be judged is by searching the Scriptures in relation to it. 
Watson explains the varying attitudes he has displayed toward Joseph Smith III 
over a period of years, culminating in his final rejection of him, and declares 
that the “great grand facts in the history of Mormonism is that Joseph Smith 
WAS TO HAVE A SUCCESSOR, and that Mr. Strang came into that suc- 
cessorship, according to the law of heaven, touching the prophetic office, as 
given in this age, and in the ages of the past.” His postscript lists five criteria 
by which Neal and others may be enabled to see who was and who was not 
the true successor of Joseph Smith, “according to the law laid down by him, 
by revelation.” 


MH, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1908 
EDWARD T. COUCH 


[77] The Prophetic Office[.] By Edward T. Couch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


Boyne City, Charlevoix Co., Mich.: September, 1908. 67 pp. 18x12 cm. 


Couch reviews the claims of Brigham Young, Joseph Smith III, and James 
J. Strang to the prophetic office, finding the matter to boil down to this: 
“The Utah Saints take a man they call an apostle and elect him to be their 
president, or what they call a prophet of God. When he dies, his successor 
is voted in the same way. The Reorganized Church . . . took their president 
and got a man who called himself an apostle to ordain him to be what they 
call a prophet of God. James J. Strang, the true successor, was called by the 
voice of God, appointed through Joseph the Seer, and ordained by an angel... . 
So he is in harmony with the law of God on this question, and the others 
are not.” Other chapters argue that “prophets of God teach alike,” and canvass 
“the marriage question,” finding ample Scriptural sanction for plural marriage, 
whether or not Joseph Smith ever taught it. 


CtY-C, MoInRC, OCIWHi, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 
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WINGFIELD WATSON 
[78] Prophetic Controversy No. 10. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson. 
[Burlington, Wis.? 1908.] 10 pp. 21.1x14 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. An open letter to E. W. Nunley, dated 
Burlington, Sept. 3, 1908, this “Controversy” is an extension of the long argu- 
ment between Watson and the partisans of the Reorganized Church over the 
question of Strang’s authority, here revolving around the question of ordination. 


CtrY-C, MH, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


WINGFIELD WATSON 
[79] Prophetic Controversy No. 11. [Signed:] Wingfield Watson. 
[Burlington, Wis.? 1908?] 4 pp. w.p. 20.7x13.7 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Though labeled “No. 11,” this is in effect 
a supplement to No. 10. It must have been printed in rather a small edition, 
since Watson two years later published another and quite different “Contro- 
versy” also numbered “11” [No. 80]. Watson complains to Nunley about his 
letters, which are “not only ungentlemanly, but exceedingly cramp . . . the most 
cramp and enigmatical hyerogliphical and hieratic of any that I have yet seen,” 
and disclaims possession of a Urim and Thummim by which to translate them. 
As the heart of the dispute between them, Watson insists that Nunley point 
out “the man who was appointed by revelation through Joseph, who was to be 
ordained as Joseph.” If this was not Strang, who was it? 


WBuC, Morgan. 
1910 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[80] Prophetic Controversy No. 11. [Signed:] Burlington, Wis., Aug. 1, 1910, 
Wingfield Watson. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1910.] 13 pp. 21.2x14.2 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. In an open letter to John R. Haldeman, 
editor of the Hedrickite Evening and Morning Star, Watson expresses his sor- 
row at the sore tax facing the Church of Christ consequent upon the paving 
of the street east of the temple lot in Independence, after which he asks the 
“big broad question,” what is going to be done with that temple lot? Isn’t it 
about time “that it was put to the use intended for it by Revelation in the early 
thirties—1831?” With the temple unbuilt, the enemy can cry “failure of 
prophecy,” inasmuch as it had been prophesied “that it would be built before 
all the generation who were on the earth in 1832 would have passed away.” 
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There must be something wrong somewhere, Watson argues, and he finds this 
wrongness to consist in the rejection of Strang by the several churches. He is 
critical of the defective revelations of Granville Hedrick but finds “no difference 
between Hedrickites, Reorganized, or Brighamites. They are all apostates.” 


MH, MolInRC, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1912 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[81] Prophetic Controversy No. 12 [Signed:] Burlington, Wis., March 13, 
1912, Wingfield Watson. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1912.] 20 pp. 21.2x14.5 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. As with the preceding “Controversy,” this 
is an open letter to John R. Haldeman. Watson argues against the thesis that 
the ancient churches of Christ were apostolic in organization, and that the 
First Presidency over the Church in these latter days was “a creation of Joseph 
Smith for his own special benefit and aggrandizement.” Watson also devotes 
attention to the righteousness and Scriptural warrant for plural marriage, with 
animadversions upon the contrary views held by the Reorganized Church. He 
comments, too, on the Utah Saints, called by Brigham Young and others the 
most obedient people who ever lived. “Yet they were driven. ‘Why then were 
they driven?’ asked Mr. Strang. ‘Was it not because they had followed the 
wrong leaders?’ Just so.” The second page of this pamphlet was misprinted, and 
15 lines of a reprinted text are tipped in to replace the faulty matter. 


MH, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1913 
EDWARD T. COUCH 


[82] The Teachings of Jesus[.] By Edward T. Couch of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


Boyne City, Charlevoix County, Michigan: May, 1913. 44 pp. 22x14.7 cm. 


The chapter titles serve to summarize the argument: “All the Teachings of Jesus 
Are to Be Kept Up.” “When the Law of Moses Ceased.” “Jesus Gave the Law 
and the Revelations Come Through Him.” “All the Lost Scriptures Are to Be 
Restored.” “Only One True Church.” “The Gospel of Christ is the Same All 
Through the World’s History.” “James J. Strang the Successor to Joseph Smith.” 
“The Voree Plates.” “The Book of the Law of the Lord.” “Prove All Things.” 
The Voree Plates are reproduced in facsimile on p. [19], and p. [20] is blank. 
The chapter on “The Book of the Law of the Lord” is the only general account 
of this book which has appeared in any Strangite publication; it is not, how- 
ever, in all respects accurate. 


CtY-C, MoInRC, OCIWHi, UHi, USIC, WBuC, Morgan. 
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WINGFIELD WATSON 


[83] A Friendly Admonition. [Signed:] Burlington, Wis., July, 1913, Wing- 
field Watson. 


Nauvoo, Ill.: Rustler Print. [1913.] 7 pp. 20.3x14 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Having been a believer for some 63 years, 
and unlikely to live many years longer, Watson puts on record, “by way of 
admonition,” a few lines concerning his experience in the faith of the Latter 
Day Saints. The result is not an autobiography but a reaffirmation of his belief 
in the Book of Mormon. 


CtrY-C, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


1915 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[84] The “One Mighty and Strong[.]” [Signed:] Wingfield Watson, Burling- 
ton, Wis., March, 1915. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1915.] 12 pp. 20.9x14.4 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. Watson disputes a 20-column treatise by 
G. D. Cole in the Evening and Morning Star which argued that Jesus was the 
“one mighty and strong” who would be sent to set the House of God in order. 
Watson concludes that this person, not Christ, is unidentifiable as yet, and 
warns that those “who have despised and condemned and hated James J. 
Strang, and his appointment, or the revelations or translations given us by 
him as the word of the Lord, must perish, unless they sorely repent of their 
wickedness.” 


OCIWHi, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


1916 
GEORGE MILLER 
[85] Correspondence of Bishop George Miller[.] 
[Burlington, Wis.? 1916?] 50 pp. 21.7x14.6 cm. 


Wrapper title. The caption title is: Correspondence of Bishop George Miller 
With The Northern Islander From his first acquaintance with Mormonism up 
to near the close of his life. Written by himself in the year 1855. In double 
columns. There are two apparent issues of this, differing only in the binding and 
the degree of trim. One binding is square-backed and measures 22.4x15 cm.., 
while the copies not square-backed have the dimensions above described. The 
wrapper title is the same with both, printed on the same cream-colored paper. 
For general Mormon history, no other pamphlet which has issued from the 
Strangite press is comparable in interest with this compilation of the seven 
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letters George Miller contributed to the Northern Islander. Severally dated at 
St. James, Mich., on June 22, 26, 27, 28, July 1, 4, and August 10, 1855, they 
were published in the Islander for August 9, 16, 23, September 6, 13-20, 
October 11, and 18. Only the last few pages, reciting Miller’s coming to Beaver 
Island in the fall of 1850, are concerned with Strang’s church. More broadly, 
the narrative is Mormon history, as Miller had seen it from the strategic 
vantage point of the presiding bishop’s office, from 1839 to 1849. No other 
source is so explicit for some of the undercurrents of Mormon history during 
the last three years in Nauvoo, especially for the developments immediately 
preceding Joseph Smith’s death. Miller left Nauvoo with the migration under 
Brigham Young, his advance party getting farther west than any other of the 
main immigration in 1846 before he turned back to winter on. the Niobrara 
River in northern Nebraska. Continual friction had attended his relations with 
Brigham Young, and the two men came to an open break in the spring of 
1847. Miller then made his way south to the Lyman Wight colony in Texas, 
but was unable to get along with Wight, either. A copy of The Diamond having 
fallen into his hands, he made overtures to Strang which were so well received 
that he took his family north to Beaver Island. His narrative ends with his 
arrival there. He half promised that at some future time he would resume 
his narrative, subsequent events being “fraught with some of the most thrilling 
incidents of my life.” It is unfortunate that he did not live to redeem this 
promise, for he was one of Strang’s most trusted associates, “general-in-chief” 
of Strang’s kingdom, and county sheriff. After Strang was killed, he set out 
with his family for California but did not long survive his prophet, dying later 
in 1856 at Marengo, Iowa. 

In the absence of an imprint, Miller’s Correspondence has been regarded of 
much earlier date than is actually the case; see, e.g., the Clements Library’s 
100 Rarities in Michigan History, which supposes it to have been a Beaver 
Island imprint of 1855. The caption title, with its phrase, “up to near the close 
of his life,” is clear evidence of the incorrectness of such an attribution. The 
letters seem to have been compiled by Wingfield Watson from his file of the 
Northern Islander at Burlington about 1916. When a copy first came to my 
attention in 1939, I was told by the owner that it had been published “in 
Wisconsin in 1917,” but more satisfactory evidence comes from the Journal of 
History of the Reorganized Church, January, 1917, Vol. X, pp. 18-38, in which 
are printed some extracts from the Correspondence; the editors express their 
thanks to the compiler, Wingfield Watson, of Burlington, Wis. This issue of 
the Journal of History was received at the Library of Congress late in December, 
1916, hence it may be concluded with reasonable safety that Watson published 
the pamphlet in that year. 

Strangely enough, concurrently with the appearance of the letters in Watson’s 
pamphlet, the originals turned up in the possession of a son in California. 
With some added material, these were printed by H. W. Mills in an article 
about the senior and junior Millers, “De Tal Palo Tal Astilla” [A Chip of the 
Old Block], in Annual Publications of the Historical Society of Southern 
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California, 1917, pp. 86-172, and separately under the title, A Mormon Bishop 
and His Son. The California publication contained an autobiographical sketch 
of Miller’s life before joining the Mormons, which was not published in the 
Islander, and also reproduced a portrait. On the other hand, Mills did not 
fully succeed in putting the sheets of the narrative in proper order, and a few 
paragraphs were missing. Consequently each publication, California and Wis- 
consin, supplements the other. 


CtY-C, CU-B, MH, Mi, MiU-C, UHi, Morgan. 


1918 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[86] Prophetic Controversy No. 13. [Signed:] Burlington, Wis., June 27, 1918, 
Wingfield Watson. 


[Burlington, Wis.? 1918.] 14 pp. 21.3x14.5 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This last of Watson’s “Controversies” replies 
to an attack on Strangism by R. S. Salyards in the Saints’ Herald of June 5, 
1918. Watson defends Strang and the Church, and aims a few return blows at 
the Reorganized Church, which “has been all along from 1860 up to this day 
1918 as destitute of any true Priesthood as any one of the sectarian churches.” 
Admitting that the Strangite church has not accomplished much, Watson lays 
this to “the usurpation of Brigham Young and the false and forbidden revela- 
tions and teachings of the Briggses and the Gurleys and the Granville 
Hedric[k]s, and a lot of others. . . . The plain and simple truth of the whole 
matter is, that pretty nearly the whole church has been brought under the 
dominion of satan, by false leaders, and their false doctrines and teachings.” 


MH, MolInRC, UHi, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1919 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[87] The Latter Day Precept. Kansas City, Mo. Edited by John Flanders. 
Vol. I, No. 1. August, 1919. 8 pp. 28.3x21.7 cm. 


The only number of this periodical I have seen is the issue for October, 1919, 
Vol. I, No. 3, having the pagination 17-24, in the Coe Collection. The date 
of the first issue is derived from an article on Mormon periodical literature 
in Journal of History, July, 1921, Vol. XIV, p. 289, but this is borne out by 
the numbering of the issue seen. As a 4-column paper, the Precept was published 
monthly, and sold for 5 cents a copy, 50 cents a year. A complete file is reported 
to be in the possession of Mr. Chester K. Flanders, Merriam, Kansas, but I 
have been unable to learn details of it. The Precept was still being published 
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in the fall of 1920, for in a letter Wingfield Watson wrote at that time to Dr. 
Quaife, he expressed misgivings over the future of the paper if the editorial 
policy were not changed. It probably died before the completion of the second 
volume. 


CrY-C O 1919. 
1920 


[JAMES J. STRANG] 


[88] A Few Historical Facts Concerning the Murderous Assault at Pine River 
Also the Life, Ministry, Ancestry and Childhood of James J. Strang. 


[Kansas City, Mo.? 19207] 9 pp. 20.8x14.4 cm. 


In double columns. A reprint of the pamphlet Charles J. Strang printed in 
1892 [No. 52], to which is added the Daily Northern Islander’s account, June 
20, 1856, of the “Murderous Assault” which gave Strang his death wound; 
this in turn is followed by some comment on the State and Federal governments 
which permitted the two prophets, Joseph Smith and James J. Strang, to be 
murdered with impunity. The only indication in the tract as to time and place 
of publication is a passing allusion to “the readers of the Precept,” from which 
it may be conjectured that it was published in Kansas City about 1920. 


CrY-C, MH, MoInRC, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


WINGFIELD WATSON 


[89] The True Gospel. A Comparison of the Primitive, and True Gospel, and 
the Modern Sectarian Interpretation if [sic] It. By Wingfield Watson. 


[Kansas City, Mo.? 1920?] 8 pp. w.p. 17x10.5 cm. 


Caption title. This is in reality a folder, 4 pages on a side, measuring 17x42.6 
cm. The only indication as to time of publication comes from a note at the end: 
“If you wish to criticise the above article or care for further information on 
the subject Address The Latter Day Precept 497 Chestnut St Kansas City, Mo.” 
From this it is concluded that the tract was published at Kansas City about 
1920. Reprinted in 1948 [No. 102]. 


WBuC, Morgan. 
1926 
SAMUEL H. MARTIN 


[90] [Tract without title, discussing Divine Authority, Church Organization, 

Principles and Doctrines of the True Church, Repentance, Baptism, 
The Laying On of Hands, and The Resurrection of the Dead. Signed at end: 
Elder S. H. Martin, Route 4, Kansas City, Kansas. ] 


[Kansas City, Kansas? 1926?] 4 pp. w.p. 23x15.3 cm. 
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Martin became presiding high priest of the Church in 1923, serving until his 
own death in 1935. Mr. Lloyd Flanders is of the opinion that this tract was 
printed late in 1925 or early in 1926. In his introductory paragraph, Martin 
gives the following as his purpose in writing it: “Inasmuch as so much has been 
said about the menace of what the world terms Mormonism, (the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints) and being an elder in that church, and fully 
understanding its doctrines and the principles of the gospel taught by it, I feel 
it my duty to set those principles before the world in order to correct a false 
impression that has been made by the misrepresentations of some persons who 
know absolutely nothing about this church, or are wilfully misrepresenting it.” 


UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 
1927 


JAMES J. STRANG 


[91] The Book of the Law of the Lord Consisting of an Inspired Translation 
of Some of the Most Important Parts of the Law Given to Moses, and 

a Very Few Additional Commandments, with Brief Notes and References. 

Printed by Command of the King at the Royal Press, Saint James, A. R. I. 


[Kansas City, Mo.: 1927.] viii, 9-80 pp. 20.5x12.2 cm. 


Sabin has attributed this reprint tentatively to 1930, but in a letter of November 
1, 1930, to Dr. George B. Arbaugh, the late Ben T. Short stated that he had 
had 1,000 copies printed in November, 1927. This is a reprint of the original 
or pamphlet edition of 1851, made from Wingfield Watson’s copy. Although 
the Church supposes the work to have been faithfully done, it did not officially 
sanction this reprint, and does not vouch for its accuracy. The title page is 
preceded by 4 blank leaves on the first of which is pasted a leaf, 19.1x13.9 cm., 
advertising the book. Under the heading ‘The Book of the Law of the Lord,” 
Ben T. Short states in this advertisement: “We submit this book to be the lost 
Book of Moses, the book that he wrote and commanded the Levites to place 
in the ark of the covenant. . . . We submit that this book has been reserved 
by God for the express purpose of convincing the Jews of the errors of their 
fathers. We also submit that the Ten Great Commandments contained in 
this book are the exact substance of the commandments written on the Tables 
of Stone, and that it contains the Mosaic Economy in perfect order. We further 
submit that this book was translated by James J. Strang, a Jew, a lineal descend- 
ant of David, the king, from a record engraved on metallic plates, made long 
previous to the Babylonish captivity. We further submit that this book of the 
Law is the Stick of Judah referred to by the Prophet Ezekiel. . . . Finally we 
submit that it has been ordained by God to be a means of eventually bringing 
to pass the fulfillment of the promise unto the Jews when one shall chase 
a thousand and two shall put ten thousand to flight.” The title page is modeled 
upon that of the original edition, including a reproduction of the same cut, 
but is not a facsimile or precise copy of it. The verso of the title contains, 
in addition to the “Testimony” of the seven witnesses, an “Announcement” by 
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Ben T. Short, in which it is explained that the book has been reprinted so 
that all people who so desire may test the claims made for it, “that it was 
translated by James J. Strang, by the aid of the Urim and Thumim; that it is 
the book that Joseph Smith was not suffered to translate, spoken of in the 
Book of Mormon . . . the book that Moses wrote and commanded the levites 
to place in the Ark of the Covenant . . . and that it is in exact harmony with 
the Bible, Book of Mormon, and Book of Doctrine and Covenants, and that 
it should be accepted as authoritative as the said books... .” It was Short’s 
hope to publish at a later date pamphlets in defense of such claims. This hope 
was never realized. 


MH, WBuC, WHi, Morgan. 


1928 
[BEN T. SHORT et al.] 


[92] Important. [Signed by:] S. A. Martin, Moroni Flanders, Roy Straton 
Neal, Lloyd Flanders, John Willis, H. A. Anderson, John Wake, Ben 
T. Short. 


[Kansas City, Mo.? 1928?] Broadside. 20.3x10.8 cm. 


I am informed by Mr. Lloyd Flanders that Ben T. Short published this broad- 
side upon his own initiative, probably late in 1928 or early in 1929. Short 
mentioned the broadside, which challenged Frederick M. Smith, President of 
the Reorganized Church, to a debate over Strang’s claims to the Succession, in a 
letter of about that time to Mr. Flanders, then living at a distance. As the letter 
was not dated, the precise date of the “throw away” itself is not established, 
but it may be dated within fairly narrow limits, for one of the elders named, 
Roy Stranton Neal, was baptized by Mr. Flanders on July 9, 1927, and ordained 
an elder on May 4, 1928, while a copy of the broadside was given in 1930 
by Short to Dr. George B. Arbaugh, to whom I am indebted for the description 
of it. Some errors in the signatures doubtless were occasioned by Short’s diffi- 
cult handwriting, e.g., S. H., rather than S. A. Martin, H. C. rather than H. A. 
Anderson, Roy Stranton Neal rather than Roy Straton Neal. 


BEN T. SHORT 
[93] We Should Pity That Poor Child. [Signed:] Ben T. Short. 
[Kansas City, Mo.? 192-?] Placard. 28x14.4 cm. 


Information as to this title, as in the case of No. 92, comes from Dr. Arbaugh. 
The card contains two hymns, “We Should Pity That Poor Child,” and “There 
Is No-one Who Can Love Like Mother,” as also “Ten Infallible Rules” which 
insure success, health, and happiness. No date appears, but the card was 
printed before 1930, when Dr. Arbaugh was given his copy. 
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1930 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 
[94] Facts for Thinkers. 
[Pueblo, Colo.? 1930?] Broadside. 23x15 cm. 


This circular advertising various publications of the Church is included in this 
bibliography only as a borderline entry. The date does not appear, except that 
it was published after Ben T. Short reprinted The Book of the Law of the Lord, 
and too early, as it would seem, to list any of the concluding entries in the 
present bibliography (or for that matter, either No. 92 or No. 93). The circular 
advises concerning the Book of the Law, “We can furnish the ‘small edition’ 
containing 80 pages, but of the large edition our supply is too limited to promise 
you a copy,” which is of interest as showing how late copies of the 1856 Book 
of the Law of the Lord could still be obtained. The single leaf which comprises 
this circular is signed: H. C. Anderson, 1636 E. 7th Street, Pueblo, Colo. 
Mr. Anderson’s home was used as a mailing point during the early thirties 
in connection with missionary activity of the Church in the Western states. 


MolInRC. 
1931 


CHESTER K. FLANDERS 
[95] Infant Baptism. 


[Kansas City, Kansas: 1931.] 8 pp. 19.4x13.5 cm. 


Caption title. The principal article contained, “Baptism of Infants,” is dated 
January 28, 1931, and signed “C. K. F.,” i.e., Chester K. Flanders. A second 
article deals with idolatry. This tract was published in the name of “The Latter 
Day Precept, 1735 Haskell, Kansas City, Kansas,” but as appears from other 
sources and as I am informed by Mr. Lloyd Flanders, the Precept had ceased 
publication a decade earlier. 


WBuC, Morgan. 
1933 
[CHESTER K. FLANDERS] 
[96] Modern Christianity[.] A Dialogue Between a Baptist and an Infidel. 


[Kansas City, Kansas: Published by Chester K. Flanders. 1933?] 16 pp. 
19.3x12.8 cm. 


Caption title. The tract is dated Kansas City, Kansas, Dec. 31, 1932, hence 
doubtless appeared early in 1933. Slightly changed, so that it is “supposed 
to have taken place in 1918 during the prevalence of the ‘Flu’ epidemic,” this 
is the dialogue published by Wingfield Watson in 1884 [No. 41]. 


WBuC, Morgan. 
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1934 
JAMES J. STRANG 


[97] The Diamond Being the Law of Prophetic Succession and a Defense of 

the Calling of James J. Strang as Successor to Joseph Smith and A Full 
Exposition of the Law of God Touching the Succession of Prophets Holding the 
Presidency of the True Church. Voree, Wis., 1848. [At head of title:] Gospel 
Tract No. IV. First published by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints at Voree, Wisconsin, 1848[.] 


[Pueblo, Colo.? 1934?] 15 pp. 23.1x15.3 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This fourth edition of The Diamond is under- 
stood to have been printed by John Flanders and associates working out of 
Pueblo, who advertised “Joseph Smith’s Last Revelation” in Western papers 
and sent copies of The Diamond to interested inquirers. The first page contains 
a paragraph summarizing the contents, with the explanation that it “was pub- 
lished by the prophet James in his day and time and we are only printing it 
and sending it forth to you, that you might be given an opportunity to hear 
and to know the truth in regard to this very important matter.” References to 
Doctrine and Covenants, which in earlier editions were to the Nauvoo edition, 
are changed in this printing so that they may be used in connection with the 
versions of D & C in use among the Reorganized and Utah churches. 


WBuC, Morgan. 


1936 
JOHN FLANDERS 


[98] Prophetic Controversy No. 14[.] James J. Strang’s Memorial to the 

Nation and An Open Letter to Rudger Clawson, President of the Quorum 
of Twelve, (Utah) Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, written in reply 
to a false and misleading statement against “Strangites” which was published 
in “Quorum Bulletin,” Vol. 1, No. 2, of their 1935 Sunday School Quarterly, 
on pages 20 and 21. [By John Flanders. ] 


[Pueblo, Colo.? 1936?] 16 pp. 23.1x15.1 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. The Memorial of April 6, 1850 [No. 18] 
is reprinted on pp. 2-6. The rest of the pamphlet is given over to the open letter 
challenging Clawson in his dismissal of Strang’s claims to the Succession. The 


date of publication is indicated by a reference on p. 13 to “this date (March 
1936).” 


MoInRC, WBuC, Morgan. 
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1939 
JAMES J. STRANG 
[99] The Revelations of James J. Strang. 


[Cheboygan, Mich.: Cheboygan Observer.] 1939. 28 pp. 21.7x15 cm. 


Cover title. In double columns. This new edition of the revelations, authorized 
by the Church at its 1939 conference, was seen through the press by Stanley 
L. Johnston, and I am informed by Mr. Stephen West that it was printed at 
Cheboygan in an edition of 2,000 copies. The text of the second edition [No. 
64] is followed, but with some added “testimonies.” The verso of the front 
cover contains a table of contents, with a paragraph explaining that the 
revelations “are like the wheels of a motor, which when put in proper relation 
to the other parts, make a perfect, smooth running machine,” wherefore readers 
are urged to contact an elder of the Church “and get acquainted with the 
gospel as taught by divine inspiration through Joseph Smith and James J. 
Strang.” Another feature is a kind of preface on the first page pointing out 
parallels in the careers of the two prophets; this preface is signed: “Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints Often identified as ‘Strangites’ 1939.” 


UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


1941 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


[100] Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Strangites). [In:] Religious 

Bodies: 1936, Volume II Part 2 Denominations K to Z Statistics, History, 
Doctrine[,] Organization, and Work[.] Prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
T. F. Murphy Chief Statistician for Religious Statistics[.] 


Washington: United States Government Printing Office. 1941. xiv, 799-1695 pp. 
23x14.7 cm. 


The section, “Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Strangites),” appears 
on pp. 836-839 as the sixth of six denominations treated under the general 
classification, “Latter Day Saints.” The Strangite church had not previously 
been reported in the census of religious bodies. A statement on “History, 
Doctrine, and Organization,” prepared by Lloyd A. Flanders, occupying pp. 837- 
839, is accompanied by two statistical tables prepared by the Bureau of the 
Census. The contribution by Mr. Flanders is the most informative printed 
source concerning the Church as it exists today. 


CSmH, CU-B, CtY, DLC, MH, MoInRC, NN, OCIWHi, USIC, WBuC, 
WHi, Morgan. 
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CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 


[101] The Gospel Herald. [Bay City, Mich.] Edited by Stanley L. Johnston. 
Vol. I, No. 1. April, 1941. 4 pp. 21.6x14 cm. 


This little 2-column, 4-page periodical, published in the interest of “The True 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints” by Stanley L. Johnston, was 
suspended after six issues in consequence of Mr. Johnston’s induction into the 
armed forces. The numbers printed were dated April, September, October, 
and November, 1941; and January and March, 1942. There is some variation 
in the vertical dimension of the several issues, which contain doctrinal articles, 
news notes, and researches by Mr. Johnston into various phases of the history 


of the Church. 


WBuC Complete. 
Morgan N 1941; Ja 1942. 


1948 
WINGFIELD WATSON 


[102] The True Gospel. A Comparison of primitive, and True Gospel, and 
The Modern Sectarian Interpretation of it. By Wingfield Watson. 


[Burlington, Wis.: Voree Press. May, 1948.] 8 pp. w.p. 22.2x14.2 cm. 


In double columns. A reprint of No. 89. I am informed by Mr. West that this 
was the first issue from the new press of the Church at Voree, and that 2,000 
copies were printed. 


UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 
[103] Articles of Faith Of The Church of Jesus Christ Of Latter Day Saints. 
[Burlington, Wis.: Voree Press. 1948.] 4 pp. w.p. 15.3x11.5 cm. 


This leaflet, of which 2,000 copies were printed, contains 13 articles of faith 
attributed to Joseph Smith and 4 paragraphs of comment unsigned but by 
Stephen West. 


WBuC, Morgan. 
1949 
JAMES J. STRANG 
[104] The Book of the Law of the Lord Consisting of An Inspired Translation 
of some of the most Important Parts of the Law given to Moses, and a 


very few Additional Commandments, with Notes and References. Printed by 
Command of the King, at the Royal Press, Saint James, A. R. I. 


Burlington, Wis.: Reprinted at Voree Press. 1948 [i.e., 1949]. 8, [17]-336 pp. 
14.6x9.5 cm. 
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This word-for-word, line-for-line, page-for-page reprint of the large edition of 
The Book of the Law of the Lord is by far the most ambitious publication of 
the present-day Strangite church. An effort undertaken in 1941 to reprint the 
book failed from causes connected with the war, but a second attempt was 
successful. Although the title page bears the date 1948, press work was not 
completed until the following year. The title page is hand-stamped “Copyright 
1949 by Voree Press,” but by some intricacy of the law this copyright had not 
been granted at the time this bibliography went to press. The copy used in the 
reprinting, as observed in No. 31, Note, was one which formerly belonged to 
Charles J. Strang, bearing his notation that it came from the bindery June 30, 
1891; it contains the 8-page preface, with the testimony that is signed by seven 
witnesses. Except for the imprint, nothing has been added to the present edition, 
of which 2,000 copies were printed. 


DLC, UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 


1950 
JAMES J. STRANG 


[105] The Diamond Being the Law of Prophetic Succession and a Defense 

of the Calling of James J. Strang as Successor to Joseph Smith and A 
Full Exposition of the Law of God Touching the Succession of Prophets Holding 
the Presidency of the True Church. [At head of title:] Gospel Tract No. IV. 
First published by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints at Voree, 
Wisconsin, 1848[.] 


Burlington, Wis.: Reprint Voree Press. 1950. 19 pp. 21.7x14.4 cm. 


Caption title. In double columns. This fourth reprint of The Diamond, of 
which 1,000 copies were printed, was the first to carry its own imprint. The 
text is that of the 1934 edition, but on pp. 17-19 is added “An Extract from 
Voree Chronicles giving History of Letter of Appointment and note by Wing- 
field Watson.” This is the material printed by Watson in the 1896 edition of his 
Open Letter to B. H. Roberts [No. 61], divested however of its argumentative 
asides to W. W. Blair. 


UHi, WBuC, Morgan. 





DISSENTING WORKS 
1846 
REUBEN MILLER 


[1] James J. Strang, Weighed in the Balance of Truth, and Found Wanting. 
His claims as first President of the Melchisedek Priesthood Refuted. By 
Reuben Miller, Elder of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


Burlington, Wis.: September, 1846. 26 pp. 18.3x12.8 cm. 
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Wrapper title. One of Strang’s first important converts, Miller was also one 
of the earliest to leave him. His faith in the prophet’s authority was shaken 
during the summer of 1846, and with this pamphlet he turned his back upon 
Strang to fellowship Brigham Young again. The first 4 pages are devoted to a 
personal narrative, then follows a long argument against the validity of Strang’s 
claims. The last few pages contain some details concerning the “Order of the 
Illuminati” instituted among the Saints by Strang and John C. Bennett, with 
which Miller was less than favorably impressed. Some rebuttal to this pamphlet 
appeared in Voree Herald, October, 1846, and in Zion’s Reveille, January 14, 
February 4, 11, and March 25, 1847. Miller went on to Kanesville in 1848 and 
to Utah the following year, where he became bishop of Mill Creek Ward in 
Salt Lake Valley, serving in that capacity until his death in 1882. In addition 
to the copy located below, a second copy has been turned up by Edward 
Eberstadt & Sons. 


USIC. 
[CHURCH OF CHRIST (VOREE) ] 
[2] Mormon Doings. 
[Elkhorn, Wis.: 1846.] Broadside. 


No copy located. Some ten years ago the late Morten A. C. Nicolaysen of Salt 
Lake City sent Mr. Lloyd A. Flanders a handwritten copy of this broadside, 
soliciting comment upon it, but I have been unable to learn where Mr. Nico- 
laysen saw the original. I am able to describe its contents authoritatively by 
virtue of notes Mr. Flanders preserved. 

Mormon Doings proceeded directly out of the antagonisms at Voree of which 
John C. Bennett was the heart and center. General dislike of Bennett and the 
secret covenant he and Strang had instituted in the Church led to an attempt, 
just before Strang’s return from the East in October, 1846, to try Bennett on 
various charges of immorality and official misconduct. The manuscript minutes 
of that trial, of rather extraordinary character, have never been published, but 
are now preserved with the Strang MSS, having fallen into Dr. Quaife’s hands 
in 1930. On his return to Voree, Strang brushed these proceedings aside as 
illegal, but at the cost of an open rebellion among the dissidents. Aaron Smith, 
Strang’s first convert and a member of his First Presidency, turned violently 
against him, and called a protest meeting on December 7, 1846. An account of 
that meeting opens the broadside. Those who attended voted to reject the 
controversial “covenant” as false in its claims and dangerous in its effects. It 
was further voted to withdraw fellowship from all who adhered to the covenant, 
“as persons who follow evil and choose darkness, instead of light,” and to 
publish the trial and excommunication of Bennett from “the Church of Christ 
in Voree,” that the world might “behold the man.” The meeting also appointed 
a committee of three to draft resolutions expressing the sentiments of those 
present, to be reported at a meeting the following evening. The bulk of the 
broadside is given over to these resolutions, which declare patriotic sentiments 
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in defiance of the tendentious covenant, charge the authorities of the Church 
with attempting to institute a gag law and with falsifying the published minutes 
of the October General Conference, declare the intention of sustaining Aaron 
Smith in the office to which he was called by Joseph Smith’s Letter of Appoint- 
ment, and deplore Strang’s tyrannical conduct in cutting off men who had 
made great sacrifices, toiled and suffered, and were among the best members 
of the Church. These resolutions are followed by an account of Bennett’s 
trial and excommunication, insisted upon as legal and binding. This in turn 
is followed by a purported true copy of “the covenant—(so-called) administered 
by J. C. Bennett under the direction of James J. Strang,” attested by Willard 
Griffith, Collins Pemberton, Isaac Scott, and Allen Waite. The broadside con- 
cludes with some remarks upon the covenant and the present exposure of “the 
arch knavery of James J. Strang and John C. Bennett.” Strang is declared, 
on his return from the East, to have said that the covenant was part and parcel 
of a revelation from God, though at the same time he said it was no part of 
the Gospel so that any man dissatisfied could withdraw from it and still remain 
in the Church. Far from abiding by this principle, Strang was “now charging 
and expelling the best men in the Church for covenant breaking and heresy,” 
by which the broadside has reference to Aaron Smith, Jared Carter, Collins 
Pemberton, Duty Griffith, John Gaylord, and Isaac Scott. 

Years later, in the Saints’ Herald, December 29, 1888, Isaac Scott claimed to 
have got out 2,000 copies of the broadside, credit which was also claimed, at 
the time of the Temple Lot suit, by Willard Griffith (see Complainant’s 
Abstract . . ., Lamoni, 1893, p. 463). The most noteworthy feature of Mormon 
Doings was the version of the covenant it printed. It has since developed, as 
Dr. Quaife has written on the authority of Strang’s handwritten original, that 
although the apostates “did not have an exact or complete copy of the 
covenant... it was substantially correct as far as it went.” The broadside was 
replied to in detail in Zion’s Reveille for November, 1846 (not issued until 
January), and received considerable attention in succeeding issues. See also 
Nos. 3 and 4 below. 


1847 
COLLINS PEMBERTON 
[3] Strangism Exposed to the World. 
Chicago: January 5, 1847. Broadside. 


No copy known. Virtually all that is known of this broadside is gleaned from 
the columns of Zion’s Reveille. It appears that on December 1, 1846, Collins 
Pemberton published an article against Strang in the Chicago Morning Mail. 
This was replied to by Strang shortly after in the same paper, but meanwhile, 
according to the Reveille, Pemberton had gone to Elkhorn, Wis., and in associa- 
tion with three others had published what the Reveille called “Placard Num- 
ber 1,” evidently the broadside, Mormon Doings. This second broadside, 
“Placard Number 2,” as the Reveille referred to it, carried on the wordy war- 
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fare, which was at once taken up by the Reveille of January 14, 1847. Appar- 
ently Strangism Exposed to the World contained some numerously signed 
certificates concerning wrongdoing at Voree. According to the Reveille, most of 
the signatures were forged. A considerable number of the broadsides must have 
been printed, for one of the letters in the Strang MSS mentions that 25 copies 
had been sent by the dissenters to the writer’s neighborhood alone. Another 
letter in the Strang MSS, from Daniel P. Botsford at Chicago, dated January 12, 
1847, provides information that the dissenters expected soon to have a press 
in Chicago. In this expectation they were disappointed. 


[CHURCH OF CHRIST (VOREE) ] 


[4] The New Era, and Herald of Zion’s Watchmen. Voree, [Wis.] Vol. I, 
No. 1. January, 1847. 4 pp. 44.7x29.4 cm. 


Of the two issues of the New Era, only a tattered copy of the first is known. 
The prospectus is torn, so that the publisher, if stated, does not appear, but the 
New Era was the organ of the dissenters at Voree, whose short-lived organiza- 
tion seems to have borne the name, “Church of Christ.” When the second 
and last issue, for February, was published, Zion’s Reveille of February 28, 1847, 
said that John Gaylord, Isaac Scott, and Robert Maltly (i.e, Malby?) were 
listed as the editors. The New Era was printed on the press of the Elkhorn 
Star, but like the Voree Herald in its time, bore the Voree dateline. A 4- 
column paper, it was to have been published semi-monthly. The first issue 
contains a long “Proclamation” and many miscellaneous articles against Strang 
ahd secret covenants, emanating not only from the schismatics at Voree but 
from the congregation in Kirtland, Ohio. The principal feature of the unlocated 
second issue would seem to have been a 7-column article, “On Priesthood.” 
No more issues were published, for the Gospel Herald, November 25, 1847, 
in an article on “anti-Mormon papers,” commented that two numbers of the 
New Era were got out in three or four months, since which none had appeared. 


Again on March 22, 1849, the Gospel Herald declared that but two issues of 


the New Era were printed. 


MolnRC Ja 1847 [microfilm in DLC]. 


REUBEN MILLER 


[5] Truth Shall Prevail: A Short Reply to an Article Published in the Voree 
Herald (Reveille) by J. C. Bennett; and the Wilful Falsehoods of J. J. 
Strang, Published in the First Number of Zion’s Reveille. By Reuben Miller. 


Burlington, W. T.: 1847. 


No copy known. The title is derived from a reply by John C. Bennett under 
date of February 1, 1847, in Zion’s Reveille, February 4, 1847. From points made 
in rebuttal, it is seen that the pamphlet consisted of at least 12 pages. 
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1849 
INCREASE McGEE VAN DEUSEN 
[6] Visions and Revelations of I. Van Dusen. 
[New York: 1849.] 


No copy known. The title comes from The Olive Branch, January, 1850, Vol. 
II, p. 111, which says: “We have lately received a small pamphlet of the above 
title. It is, to say the least of it, a very singular document. It is intended for all 
who profess to be Mormons, but more particularly for that part of the Church 
over which James J. Strang presides.”” The Olive Branch prints the four revela- 
tions it contains, all very short, and tending to reiterate that James J. Strang 
and George J. Adams are led by the Devil. The earliest of these is dated 
October 12, 1849, the last November 23, 1849, both at New York City. From 
numerous references in the Strang MSS and in the Gospel Herald, it is evident 
that the pamphlet was printed early in December. A letter from Van Deusen 
himself to Strang among the MSS, written about December 21, reacts vigorously 
to Strang’s blunt request that Van Deusen cease sending him anything through 
the mails: “God has said you And Adams Are led Purely by the Devil & there 
are many things revealed of Great importance to the saints (notwithstanding 
your opinion to the contrary) And by the Grace of God I shall do my duty 
wether the church will hear or forbear.” 


1850 
INCREASE McGEE VAN DEUSEN 
[7] [Revelations of I. Van Deusen. ] 
[New York? 1850.1] 


Even less is known of this title by Van Deusen than of the preceding one; 
it is just barely established that such a work appeared. A letter from Samuel 
Graham to Van Deusen, printed in the Gospel Herald, January 24, 1850, 
mentions taking from the office “a small paper containing your revelations,” in 
which, apparently, Van Deusen said that L. D. Hickey was dead and Strang 
soon would be. As nothing to this effect appears in Van Deusen’s first “budget 
of revelations,” it may be assumed that a second work appeared. This is also 
the inference to be drawn from a letter by Moore Walker in the Strang MSS, 
dated New York, February 2, 1850: “Van Deusen has received a nother revela- 
tion I heare so that you see that we are not yet left without revelations of at 
least some kind.” Finally, the Gospel Herald of May 30, 1850, sums up Van 
Deusen: “Professed to be a follower of prophet Strang, but there being the most 
imminent danger that either the prophet or some of his counselors would com- 
mit some heinous sin, he and all that followed him were rejected of God; that 
is, by Van Dusen. He soon commenced the publication of a series of revelations, 
and preaching from house to house.” This language, “series of revelations,” 
would indicate that Van Deusen got out at least two publications of this char- 
acter. In later years Van Deusen seems to have been identified for a time with 
the Kirtland congregation, but I cannot date his residence there. See also No. 10. 
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Conducted by 
JAMES SANDOE 


We have Alan Swallow to thank for 
the publication in this country of the 
“Key Poets,” as well (in his capacity 
as director of the University of Denver 
Press) as for the reissue of Frank 
Waters’ biography of Winfield Scott 
Stratton, Midas of the Rockies, and for 
the promise of the American Fiction 
Library, whose first reprints are Janet 
Lewis’ The Invasion, a narrative of 
“exquisite reserve” (Robert Morss 
Lovett) and Frank Waters’ The Man 
who killed the Deer, an exceptional 
novel of latter-day American Indian 
life. 

The “Key Poets,” which are pub- 
lished rather by Mr. Swallow himself 
(2679 South York Street, Denver 10, 
Colorado), comprise in this first install- 
ment ten neat little pamphlets con- 
taining poetry by Dr. Edith Sitwell, the 
fierce George Barker, Randall Swingler, 
Jonathan Denwood, Stanley Snaith, 
Dorian Cooke, Jack Lindsay (whose 
new study of Dickens has won some 
admiration), Maurice Carpenter, Jack 
Beeching and Norman Cameron. The 
hope of the series is to break “down 
the barriers between poet and audi- 
ence, and [give] poetry a chance to 
rediscover itself as activity.” Readers 
could do worse with any two dollars 
and a half they have at hand than 
order the decad. 

Mr. Swallow has acquired, as well, 
remaining copies of the Colt Press 
edition of J. V. Cunningham’s The 
Helmsman and can supply the poems 
with or without Mr. Cunningham’s 
acerbic notes in comment on_ his 


poems. 
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Meanwhile the University of New 
Mexico Press has added, in Frank 
Waters’ Masked Gods, another in the 
series of distinguished examples of 
good bookmaking that have borne its 
imprint. Two of its portfolios warrant 
attention, the lithographs of Kenneth 
Adams ($6.50) and a sorting from the 
paintings of Peter Hurd ($12.50). Sig- 
nature of the Sun is a selection of 
southwest verse, 1900-1950, made by 
Mabel Major and T. M. Pearce. 


* e 


The Stanford Players began a more 
than usually ambitious season in 1950- 
1951 with a production of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar under the direc- 
tion of Nicholas Vardac and plans, as 
its successor, Tennessee Williams’ You 
Touched Me in January production. 
The remainder of the season involves 
productions of The Trial adapted from 
Kafka by Gide and thence into Eng- 
lish by translators whose names are not 
at hand (nor advertised by the pro- 
ducers) and performances of two short 
musicals, The Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County and The Devil and 
Daniel Webster by Lukas Foss and 
Douglas Moore respectively. Their sea- 
son will conclude with a production 
of The Oresteia in what would appear 
to be an amalgamated translation. 

Meanwhile the littler Stanford the- 
atre, used for the most part for the 
exhibition of productions directed “in 
partial fulfillment of the degree of 
Master of Arts,” has been filled by 
audiences applauding performances of 
What Price Glory directed by Paul 
Harris. 
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The University of Denver’s 1949- 
1950 season began with a production 
of Jean Giraudoux’ Madwoman of 
Chaillot, one of the earliest amateur 
excursions into this tenuous, acrid 
French comedy. Meantime the Uni- 
versity of Denver’s distinguished the- 
atre for children, under the direction 
of Campton Bell and Mavis Megrew, 
has had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Technicolor performances of its. ver- 
sions of several fairy tales made under 
the auspices of Twentieth-Century-Fox 
productions. This rather astonishing 
regional adventure warrants more ex- 
tensive description which these pages 
may perhaps provide in future issues. 

At the University of Colorado a rich 
season has been outlined by the spon- 
soring Department of English and 
Speech. There the productions of the 
University Little Theatre during the 
1950-1951 season include Elmer Rice’s 
The Adding Machine, Eugene 
O’Neill’s deceptive exercise in nostal- 
gia, Ah, Wilderness, Pirandello’s Right 
You Are (If You Think You Are), 
Born Yesterday, which is the only 
latter-day bow to box office, Jean 
Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine and 
John Gay’s two hundred and fifty year- 
old Beggar’s Opera. The major share 
of the season’s direction (in the ab- 
sence of senior-director, Jack Crouch) 
is to be borne by Robert Hethmon, 
ably assisted in the technical division 
by Frank S. Sullivan. 

Their production of Rice’s thirty- 
year-old Adding Machine was a very 
contenting demonstration of those 
qualities which I, for one, should like 
to see oftener in the college theatre. 
It was a bold, fresh, steadily striking 
design distinguished less by individual 
performance than by group excellence 
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and dominated by the crudely realized 
but genuinely vigorous and _ telling 
direction and design which later 
marked, if in lesser degree, their pro- 
duction of Ah, Wilderness, a play 
which, by its most obvious demands, 
is probably better suited to community 
than to college performance. 


% * * 


The college theatre is standard aca- 
demic equipment but it is rarely ad- 
mitted to a degree of concern that will 
allow it indifference to box office re- 
ceipts. How far this is true as well 
of formal class offerings might very 
properly be the concern of notes 
beyond the boundaries of this column. 
On the other hand how far the direc- 
tors of college plays can detach them- 
selves from the passion to produce 
something luke-warm off Broadway is 
an affecting factor as well. Together 
these two concerns have managed to 
compromise and in large degree to 
vitiate the potential effectiveness of 
academic theatre through a number of 
years. 

* * * 

Meantime the practitioners of aca- 
demic speech and theatre have fore- 
gathered in New York City for a mid- 
century conference at the Hotels Com- 
modore and Roosevelt, December 28- 
30, during which ideals will have 
been burnished and achievements ex- 
changed through the conveniences of 
luncheon, section meetings, exhibitions 
and elections, with such special events 
as a conducted tour of the United 
Nations, of downtown Manhattan, 
Greenwich Village, Lower Broadway, 
Wall Street, The Battery, The Bowery, 
Chinatown, Times Square and Radio 
City. . 


* * * 














The centennial commemoration pro- 
ceedings of the University of Utah, 
1950, have been published in a booklet 
entitled The State University in Amer- 
ican Education (University of Utah 
Press, 1950), which includes addresses 
by Dorothy B. Nyswander, Alvin C. 
Eurich, Lee A. DuBridge and others. 
Early in 1951 the University of Colo- 
rado will celebrate its diamond jubilee 
with similar sober festivity. 


*% * * 


At Ashland, Oregon, the eleventh 
annual season of the Oregon Shake- 
speare Festival Association has been 
projected with performances of King 
Lear, Measure for Measure, Twelfth 
Night and Henry IV, Part II, sched- 
uled through August, 1951, in a 
month-long repertory. 

In similar regard readers should be 
advised that Ronald Watkins, the 
young Harrow master who described 
his Elizabethan staging of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream in Moonlight at 
the Globe (London, Michael Joseph, 
1946) has extended his observations 
to more general principles in On Pro- 
ducing Shakespeare (Michael Joseph, 
1950). The new study acknowledges 
particular debts to the late Harley 
Granville-Barker, to John Cranford 
Adams (for his “Globe Playhouse: its 
design and equipment’) and to T. W. 
Baldwin for his study of the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the Shakespeare- 
an company. But an even greater debt 
is apparent in its brilliant, dogmatic 
pages (admirably illustrated by Mau- 
rice Percival) to the author’s own ex- 
perience as a director at Harrow. He 
is a Globe-purist who scorns such a 
latter-day aid as lighting. And his 
hope for a restoration of a new Globe 
Theatre in London (and perhaps even 
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at Stratford) is one that should win 
favor from scholars as well as play- 
goers. ae 


The American distribution of Pen- 
guin Books is necessarily as partial as 
copyright laws require but readers will 
be astonished at the range and rich- 
ness of the volumes available from 
the American depository (3300 Clipper 
Mill Road, Baltimore, Maryland) if 
they will trouble to write for a list. 

There are the Penguin Modern 
Painters (Piper, Klee, Shahn and 
others) as well as the admirable re- 
productions available among the Pen- 
guin Prints, and there are the King 
Penguins, the richest kind of doodling, 
concerned with matters worthy of ex- 
cellent colored illustration from the 
Bayeux tapestry to mushrooms, inno- 
cent and deleterious. But the richest 
series of the lot is the new set of trans- 
lations commissioned by Penguin Books 
and evident (only) among the Penguin 
New Classics. 

Of these E. V. Rieu’s lean transla- 
tion of Homer’s Odyssey is probably 
most familiar to American students 
but the others include a rich diversity: 
Dorothy Sayers’ translation of the In- 
ferno (in terza rima) with wonderfully 
illuminating notes and a memorable 
introduction, Robert Graves’ transla- 
tion of The Golden Ass of Apuleius, 
the happy directness of E. F. Watling’s 
version of Sophocles’ Theban plays, 
Philip Wayne’s translation of the first 
part of Goethe’s Faust and Rex Warn- 
er’s translation of Xenophon’s Persian 
expedition. This is only a selection 
from the most admirable list of new 
translations—one that should find its 
way into a good many more American 
classrooms than are yet acquainted 
with it. 











NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE VOCABULARY OF ROYALTY: FOSSILIZED FIGURES OF SPEECH 


In a book published a few years ago, Professor Malcolm Ross, of Queen’s 
University, pointed out that John Milton, Latin Secretary to Oliver Cromwell, 
suffered some embarrassment when he came to the problem of speaking of 
God and the angels in Paradise Lost. His embarrassment was linguistic. Politi- 
cally, he was opposed to monarchy; yet the only vocabulary at his disposal to 
deal with excellencies and degrees of the hosts of heaven and hell was one 
which he had to borrow from a government he despised. He was forced to 
speak of courts, kings, and princes when dealing with supernatural figures. 

Just as Milton, living in the seventeenth century, found no vocabulary other 
than that drawn from monarchy to express excellence, so we in the twentieth 
century are still drawing from it—and copiously—for like purposes. Consider 
some of our common remarks: “He lives in a baronial mansion,” “She is a 
woman of regal bearing,” “They gave us a royal welcome,” “He presented it to 
me with lordly generosity,” “He is a prince of good fellows.” 

Such instances can be readily multiplied. Terms from court and courtly 
figures abound in our writing, and are heard daily in our speech: “He belongs to 
one of our ducal families,” “He acted with knightly courtesy,” “She had the 
air of a duchess,” “She approached us with a queenly grace,” “He distributed 
a kingly largess.” All these expressions are anachronistic, of course, for their 
derivation is from a political system which has long been outmoded among us. 

A member of Congress who would venture to introduce legislation to estab- 
lish titles appertaining to courtly hierarchy would at the same time venture 
political suicide. Yet we continue to compliment our compatriots by referring 
to “their kingly graces” or “their knightly courtesy” or “their courtly manners.” 
Such terms, it will be felt, sound quaintly old-fashioned, and have something 
of the mustiness of ancient brocade stored in an attic. But we go on tirelessly 
having “May Queens,” “Calico Queens,” “Prom Queens,” “Campus Queens,” 
“Rosebowl Queens,” “Movie Queens,” “Beauty Queens,” and queens of night 
clubs. Then we have crowners of these queens, simulating the ceremony of 
coronation, together with attendants having appropriate titles—maids of honor, 
and crown bearers. To honor men or boys for particular accomplishments, we 
make them “king for a day.” 

The extension of terms derived from royalty to objects reveals the hold 
they retain upon us. We have “Monarch” brand canned food, for instance, and 
cigarettes (some “king-sized”) which are made to seem tonier by the swanky 
names they bear—names of distinguished noblemen (Chesterfield) or fashion- 
able streets (Pall Mall). Snob appeal is secured by cosmetic manufacturers, 
who dub their facial creams, perfumes, underarm deodorants, and powders 
“Lady” this or that. 

We have Prince George Hotels, Royal Arms, Palace Cafes, Queens Lunches, 
and Princess Millineries. In Chicago there was formerly a Prince Eugene 
Garage, where the attendants probably smoked Prince Albert tobacco—if not 
Student Prince cigars or King Edwards! 
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It is noteworthy that our republican form of government has yielded so few 
terms of honor. Undoubtedly dignity attaches to “presidential,” “senatorial,” 
and probably “congressional” (at least in some contexts), but these words 
simply do not serve the purposes which those drawn from monarchial govern- 
ment do. One needs only to substitute a term from our democratic offices 
to see what happens: “He is one of Nature’s noblemen,” “He is one of Nature’s 
Congressmen.” It is difficult to say that something of particular excellence is 
“fit for a president” or “fit for a senator”; though to say it is “fit for a king” 
comes easily. Basil Rathbone may have a “lordly manner,” or a “courtier’s 
grace,” or a “ducal bearing”; but scarcely a “vice-presidential manner,” or the 
“grace of a postmaster general,” or the “bearing of a secretary of agriculture.” 

How is one to explain this linguistic anachronism? The nomenclature of 
royalty is surely an anomalous one to be used so extensively by a democratic 
people who speak constantly of the virtues and desirability of the American 
way of life. Yet we have no lexical alternatives. We have outgrown our 
ancestral flunkyism and sloughed off the trappings and the suits of monarchy— 
or seemingly so. Still we go on relying, in various of our fraternal organizations, 
upon the paraphernalia and mumbo-jumbo of the days and ways of the kings. 

One may speculate about this survival, and the speculations are capable 
of shedding light upon us as a nation. The psychologist might venture to 
explain that our continued use of king, queen, prince, and so on, is conditioned 
by race memory. Deep in our subconscious, respect for authority remains im- 
planted; and even though we know that royalty often abused its power and 
degraded its position, its old reign continues, defied on the level of consciousness, 
but puissant beneath. Our reverence for it and all that it entails out-crops, 
as it were, in fragments of utterance. 

Another less fanciful, though possibly related idea, is that whatever may 
have been the liabilities of life under a ruler, men enjoyed the security which 
concentrated responsibility provides. In using these old terms, we display a kind 
of nostalgia for a world in which the disruptive forces of individualism were 
leashed, and men could move about in a comfortable, less brutally competitive, 
society. They could lean upon someone and look to him to bear the bewildering 
burden of rule. 

A third explanation involves the notion that in our childhood reading, and 
in the tales told to us, kings and queens stood for superiority and even though 
they were sometimes bad, they were often powerful forces for good; moreover, 
they had crowns, the symbols of exalted state; they had large retinues of attend- 
ants, garishly garbed, and lived in castles perched on mountain tops—men, in 
fact, to whom one might look up! In our adulthood, we may realize the serious 
limitations of living under such conditions, but we still carry with us, enshrined 
in words, the old folk-lore of kinghood. 

Certainly there are few signs of our giving up our fossil figures of speech. They 
give rise to odd contradictions; none odder than that expressed by the late King- 
fish from Louisiana, whose magnum opus, dealing with the grandiose future for 
the citizenry of the United States of America was entitled, “Every Man a King.” 


University of Akron CHARLES DUFFY 
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OF MEN AND MOUNTAINS. By William O. Douglas. (Foreword and 338 
pages, $4.00. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950.) 


“To climb peaks cannot be an end in life,” Guido Rey wrote in 1900. “It is a 
way, a means of giving temper to our energies in youth, preparing them for 
the struggles that are ahead; which preserves for the years of our prime all 
its best strength, which keeps youth with us and delays its flight, and stores 
up for our old age a wealth of glorious memories, purely joyous, untarnished 
by regrets.” 

No alpine expert, this associate justice of the United States Supreme Court 
makes a free translation of “to climb peaks.” For Douglas this means hiking 
and camping, collecting wild flowers, listening to the songs of birds, pitting his 
strength against the wind and the weather of mountains in winter and summer, 
and—fishing for trout in high lakes and streams. 

But his very human “sermon” follows the “text” of the Italian alpinist, 
narrating boyhood and adult experiences in the Cascades of Washington and 
the Wallowas of Oregon, and seasoning incident and character sketch with 
sentiment that is frank and unabashed. 

To Douglas these Western mountains are what the Alps were to the Eng- 
lish climber Leslie Stephen — “the elixir of life, a revelation, a religion.” 
Health and good fellowship, the glory of the earth, the air of heaven, surge 
through the pages. But there’s no lack of oxygen for the climber as Douglas 
makes the reader a willing captive on mountain trails, and loosens the chains 
of civilization from its captive. The justice is an advocate, even a salesman, 
of the outdoors, by reason of his great abilities as reporter and writer and 
storyteller. He has eyes for form and color and movement, and hears as 
well as he sees. 

Infantile paralysis drove Douglas to the outdoors. There in his youth he 
found physical strength, friends, and faith. He renewed his life, physical and 
spiritual, then, and has continued to do so. He learned that “the desert hills 
of Yakima had a poverty that sharpened perception,” and that “you get more 
than warmth from a campfire.” He early discovered that he “had to escape 
the towns to see personal problems in perspective,” and that there was “time 
for reflection in the solitude of the mountains.” 

He made friends with the salmon-spearing Indian philosopher; with Billy 
McGuffie, Scot and sheepherder who made his Buick run on mutton tallow; 
with Jack Nelson, Sage of Bumping Lake; with Roy Schaeffer, mountain man 
before he was dude rancher. 

Three chapters on trout fishing almost persuade this reader to try to learn 
the art and science. And, certainly to use Douglas’ favorite recipe for cooking 
trout. There’s a whole chapter on “Food.” 

The book is dedicated to the memory of his father, a home missionary 
of the Presbyterian church. The sentiment and the faith so ably woven 
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into the stories of “good days on the trail” are worthy of the father and of an 
associate justice of the United States Supreme Court. The stories will recall 
to many readers their own hikes and climbs and fishing trips and give twinges 
of regret to the confirmed “soft chair by the fire” readers. 


University of Colorado A. Gayle Waldrop 


TWO CAPTAINS WEST. An Historical Tour of the Lewis and Clark Trail. 
By Albert and Jane Salisbury. (xx-++-235 pages, including maps, drawings, and 
161 photographs, $7.50. Seattle: Superior Publishing Company, 1950.) 


In their Foreword, the authors state that their text “is intended to present the 
[Lewis and Clark] expedition as a moving story rather than the finely-detailed 
study which would interest the deep student.” This is true to a certain degree, 
for this book is not an historical essay but the running account of two journeys 
over the historic trail, the first one by Lewis and Clark and the second by 
the Salisburys. However, it is also a guide-book complete with road maps 
and directions for anyone who may wish to make this trip for himself—a 
temptation which is the greater for the many fine photographs taken along the 
route. It is this aspect of the book which makes the authors’ statement seem 
unduly modest, for what “deep student” of Lewis and Clark is not interested 
in making such a pilgrimage? 

Meriwether Lewis and William Clark deserve the interest and respect of 
Americans. Not only did their long and difficult expedition to the Pacific Coast 
furnish the United States with one more tally in the scoring of claims to the 
Oregon territory, it also supplied the first reliable information on a vast region 
so little known that their contemporaries had only the vaguest ideas of its 
wonders. The expedition’s maps, one of which serves as the endpapers in the 
volume under discussion, were the first accurate guides to the country which 
was soon to be filled with trappers and home-seekers. And finally, the acute 
observation and recording of the flora, fauna, and humans in the trans-Missis- 
sippi West by these experienced and literate men (with due allowance for the 
period’s uncrystallized spelling) have provided a source book that is still use- 
ful for novelist and scholar alike. In addition to these constructive contributions, 
the two leaders have left us a story of hardship and adventure which ranks 
with the best in the long series of thrilling accounts that makes up much of our 
frontier history. The fine double biography by John Bakeless, Lewis and Clark, 
Partners in Discovery, and the Salisburys’ book are but the most recent wit- 
nesses to the fact that the exploits of these hardy men have long held a 
fascination for Americans. 

While there is no substitute for the journals of the expedition, these works 
are not easily accessible. To remedy this defect, the Salisburys have attempted 
with considerable success to take their readers over the Lewis and Clark trail 
by word, map, and photograph, much as they did in their earlier account of the 
frontier days in the Northwest, Here Rolled the Covered Wagons. Using the 
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journals kept by the leaders and four members of the expedition, Albert Salis- 
bury has written the story of the journey, spicing it heavily with quotations 
from the original documents. He has captured the flavor of the explorers’ 
writings and has retained the elements necessary for an accurate and fascinat- 
ing account while boiling the whole down to an easily readable size. A brief 
survey of the earlier attempts to explore the region provides sufficient back- 
ground for the average reader. There is little serious effort to spell out the 
historical significance of the event, but this is not intended to be a formal 
historical study. To help his readers’ imaginations, Mr. Salisbury has provided 
one hundred sixty-one photographs of the scenery along the route and of many 
of the birds and animals seen and described by the conscientiously observant 
explorers. These photographs start with the places, now in down-town St. Louis, 
where the expedition made final preparations, follow the men up the Missouri, 
over the Rockies, down the Columbia to their still existent salt cairn on the 
Pacific shore, and back again. 

Mrs. Salisbury kept the journey of the automobile pilgrimage her family 
made along the historic route. This has been interpolated into the book to 
match the corresponding progress of the explorers, thus pointing up the changes 
along the trail that have occurred in the century and a half since Lewis and 
Clark passed that way. It is a story with as much human interest as that of 
the earlier expedition. When, for example, the family was forced to halt by 
an attack of measles, the Salisburys used the time to note changes in the course 
of the river and to hunt for Indian camp grounds. And the remark that “We 
probably will be permanently round-shouldered” from looking for Indian arti- 
facts will strike a familiar chord in all who have ever engaged in this hobby. 
This account of the modern journey parallels Mr. Salisbury’s text and enriches 
it with descriptions of the people and scenery to be found today in the Lewis 
and Clark country. 

Equally valuable are the eight maps showing the present roads in the vicinity 
of the trail. Each camp site with the date it was used by the expedition is 
marked on these maps. The motorist should have no difficulty in retracing the 
route. As an additional aid, the authors have given explicit directions to the 
tenth of a mile for travel by car and foot to reach the camp sites. With the 
descriptions and these directions, the book becomes a guided tour of interest 
to the casual traveler and “deep student” alike. Mention should also be made 
of the interesting drawings by Carter Lucas, for they do much to recreate the 
spirit of the expedition. The Table of Contents and the Index are usefully 
complete, although a list of the photographs might be desirable. 

This reviewer unhesitatingly recommends this book to all who have an inter- 
est in America’s past, whether he be a professional historian or merely a reader 
of historical novels. All will find here something of interest, and teachers should 
not overlook this altogether delightful presentation of one epic of the American 


frontier. 
rontier Irving Telling 


Harvard University 
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THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER: AN IRISH REVOLUTIONARY IN 
AMERICA. By Robert G. Athearn. University of Colorado Studies, Series 
in History No. 1. (iii++-182 pages, illus., $2.00. Boulder: University of Colo- 
rado Press. 1949.) 


This study weaves the flashing personality and spectacular exploits of Thomas 
Francis Meagher closely into the context of the social and political life of the 
United States in the middle of the 19th century. Meagher was catapulted into 
a position of prominence in his native Ireland when his fiery temperament 
and oratorical ability secured him the death penalty for his participation in 
the Irish-English feud. The subsequent exchange of the death penalty for exile 
in the Australian penal settlements and his escape there gave him the cre- 
dentials for a complete conquest of the Irish colony in New York and other 
American cities in 1852. 

Meagher had a keen mind, a pleasing personality, broad interests and varied 
abilities. A fortunate marriage into a family of wealth and position was of 
great advantage to one who had dilettante tastes and considerable irreponsi- 
bility in economic matters. Within an incredibly short time the young man 
was welcomed at the White House, in the halls of the Congress, and by leading 
financiers, editors, and religious leaders. His background of compassion for the 
downtrodden caused him to eventually enter heartily into the slavery contro- 
versy, and his utter fearlessness led to heroic leadership in battle. 

In every position which Meagher held, from the professional orator, news- 
paper publisher, and military leader to a political career as Secretary and 
Acting Governor of the newly established Montana Territory, he fell short of 
greatness. In his way stood his intense ambition, personal egotism, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice principle and friendship for position and prestige. He also 
possessed a trait of being able to move rapidly from one position to another 
with apparent honesty because of changing convictions. This lent a confusion 
to his career which prevented him from securing the confidence of those upon 
whom he must depend for advancement, and was another cause preventing 
him from ever quite achieving the immortality which seemed repeatedly to 
be firmly within his grasp. 

The book is well written. The narrative moves rapidly, with vivid descrip- 
tion and restrained quotation. The research is thorough, extending from Ireland 
to Australia to New York and Montana. The interpretation of a complex 
character is sound. 

The study sheds light upon the tensions of the period through its portrayal 
of Meagher, who began a career with such promise and ended it fifteen years 
later in the upper Missouri River at flood stage under conditions not fully 
explained. Sustained interest is easily obtained in the exploits of the brilliant 
and dramatic if unstable hero. The account has permanent value in revealing 
the opportunities as well as the difficulties which faced the ambitious immi- 
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grant in mid-19th century America Merrill G. Burlingame 
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THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS. By Norbert Wiener. (241 pages, 
$3.50. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1950.) 


This book is the popular sequel to Wiener’s technical book, Cybernetics. The 
word cybernetics is an adaptation of the Greek for “steersman” and is used 
to signify the control and communications machinery in living things and in 
machines. The author of the book is deeply impressed with the analogies 
between the new giant computers and the human brain. The book outlines 
some of the similarities and the differences. 

During the recent war, machines were devised for sighting a plane, estimating 
the plane’s speed and direction, and firing on it. In such machines the pull 
needed to move the aiming mechanism may be greater or less, depending on 
the amount of viscous drag, which is increased by low temperature or by dirt. 
It is possible to include a device which periodically measures the gun’s rate 
of approach to the point at which it should be aimed. If this rate is too slow, 
the device speeds up the gun movement. Such a mechanism which measures 
performance and corrects it is called a feedback. It resembles the process of 
learning in living things where behavior is modified on the basis of how well 
performance corresponds to expectation. 

A machine for playing expert chess can be devised. Such a machine would 
calculate the result of all possible moves and choose the best one. Wiener 
estimates that with the mechanisms now available, it could probably calculate 
all possible moves for about two moves ahead and select the best possibility 
within the legal time limit allowed in the game. 

There are two kinds of computing machines—the so-called analogy machines 
and the digital machines. The nervous system has the property of responding 
either with a fixed intensity or else not at all when a nerve is stimulated. 
Thus, the effect of external stimuli on the brain is to bombard its different 
parts with electric pulses much as pictures are sometimes telegraphed by black 
and white dots. In a similar manner a digital machine makes computations 
on a “yes” or “no” basis. The memory devices in machines accumulate infor- 
mation and hold it until it is required. This is analogous to memory in living 
things. 

Mechanical computers resemble automatons in that they are given instruc- 
tions on tapes which predetermine the machine’s response. Nevertheless, feed- 
back mechanisms make computers that are able to compare performance with 
expectations and so modify the prescribed regime. When these refinements are 
carried far enough, the machine can respond to environment and make deci- 
sions much the same as do human beings. 

In communication equipment, such as the telephone, many messages can be 
sent simultaneously over the same wire. This is accomplished by filtering out 
the messages by using analysers which separate the energy in the various fre- 
quency bands. One might suppose that by improving the analysers one could 
crowd a given amount of information into a smaller and smaller band width. 
This is not so. There are certain unavoidable noises in such circuits, and when 
the energy in the transmitted signal falls to the same level as in the noise no 
message transmission is possible. 
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There are also other limits on the information that can be crowded into a 
certain band width in sending apparatus. These factors are beginning to be 
well understood and Dr. Wiener has had an important part in this develop- 
ment. 

Calculating machines will and are displacing the routine mental workers, 
just as power machinery displaced many types of hand laborers. A simple 
calculation highlights the latter change: a man must work very hard to throw 
20 tons of coal over a ten-foot fence in a day. This amounts to 10 - 20 - 
2,000 = 400,000 foot pounds of work a day. If one doesn’t belong to too many 
unions, he might work six days and would do 2,400,000 foot pounds of work. 
A kilowatt hour is 2,655,000 foot pounds of work and can be purchased for a 
fraction of a cent up to two or three cents, depending on circumstances. Thus 
a man who undertakes to do work which a machine can do is an impossibly 
heavy burden on modern society. Society can much less afford such people 
than it can afford the more efficient horse who has long since found his way 
to the fish hatcheries. 

Machines now control all sorts of equipment and make routine calculations 
with which the human mind cannot possibly compete. These developments 
bring acute social problems. In the first place, America’s pre-eminent material 
well-being is partly due to her rich resources, but much more to her skilled 
manpower, working through the free enterprise system. This system penalizes 
inefficiency. Whenever a business is inefficiently operated, the enterprise auto- 
matically passes into other hands. This part of our heritage, the reviewer be- 
lieves, is priceless and is not sufficiently well-understood or appreciated. We 
must not let any collection of muddle-headed sentimentalists rob us of it in 
the name of any of the queer “isms” that promise security at the price of 
reasonable personal liberty. 

Having said this however, we must recognize, as Wiener points out, that in 
our complicated mechanized society, it is the fate of many human beings to 
spend their time tending a machine and using only a fraction of their powers 
to think. This, Wiener points out, is very bad. The cure is not simple but 
it must be sought for. Short hours take much of the curse off this sort of thing. 
People smart enough to devise these new machines ought to spend some of 
their time devising means of avoiding these evil consequences. Wiener appar- 
ently always recognized black and brown totalitarianism for what they are— 
evil things—but the discovery that Dialectic Materialism in its Russian totali- 
tarian form is the same kind of evil has apparently been a disappointment. 
The reviewer believes that any society which goes heavily socialistic will be 
very fortunate indeed if the evils of a rapid or creeping totalitarianism do 
not bring far greater evils in loss of liberty and of efficiency than they do 
good by correcting the inequities in a free enterprise society. However this 
may be, Professor Wiener has performed a service in alerting society to the 
danger of men’s becoming the slaves of the new mechanical brains. 


University of Utah Henry Eyring 
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SILVER TOWN. By John Willard Horner. ($4.50. Caldwell, Idaho: The Cax- 
ton Printers, Ltd., 1950.) 


A new book about a western mining town is always welcome. It is interesting 
to see what plan the author has followed: Is the book a series of pictures with 
explanatory comments; does it consist of quotations from old newspapers, with 
or without worth-while comment; or does it show the result of extensive his- 
torical research? 

Mr. Horner, a successful businessman of Denver, writes his story of George- 
town, Colorado, as he says, for his own pleasure. He denies claim to literary 
quality and explains that he has used newspapers for his chief sources, with 
gossipy interpolations between the quotations. His dated excerpts from the 
Colorado Miner and the Georgetown Courier cover the period 1867-1880. 

In selecting items to be quoted, an author has many choices. Visible develop- 
ments of the region, stories of the toll roads to and beyond the town, and 
buildings that rose and decayed have been little noted in this story of a town 
with a silver cradle. Even the mining industry appears as an indistinct back- 
ground. Interest centers, rather, on the persons of the town. 

Mr. Horner’s method is to quote from the early press and then to add 
some background comment gleaned from other sources. His informal running 
remarks upon persons and occurrences have the quality of reminiscence, and 
therein lies the charm of the book. Perhaps it may be said that Edward O. 
Wolcott is the hero of Silver Town, for his name is often mentioned through 
the pages. 

Added to the text are a number of pictures and a bibliography. 


Denver, Colorado Erl H. Ellis 
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